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The Week. 


NM‘ HE Pennsylvania State Convention met yesterday, too late for us 
| to learn anything of its proceedings before going to press. The 
accounts of what its action is to be are at this writing extremely 
contradictory. None of the county Gelegates seem to have been 
«jnstructed ” for Grant, and many have been “ instructed ” against 
him. Some time ago it was asserted that Mr. Cameron had made 
all the arrangements for the Convention’s sending an instructed 
Grant delegation to Chicago ; then it was said that, being a know- 
ing man, and mindful of the uncertainties of politics, he was going 
to carry the delegation to Chicago unpledged, and then throw its 


ISSO, 


united vote for the winning man, be he who he might; so that in alli | 
events Mr. Cameron would be on the safe side and get what he | 


wanted. Now, it is said, he has changed his mind again, and 
insists on Grant instructions, and says the opposition to a third 
term is ‘all bosh.” The question will be decided, however, before 
this reaches our readers. 





If the Pennsylvania delegation should be instructed for Grant 
it would undoubtedly greatly increase the probability of his nomi- 
nation, if it did not make it certain, as the Southern delegations will 
support his nomination en masse and with loud yells; and there is 
little doubt that the New York Convention is being at this moment 
carefully “fixed” with alike endin view. All accounts from Albany 
agree that there never has been a more complete devotion of the 
machinery of the State government, both executive and legislative, 
to the business of electioneering, of course under Mr. Conkling’s su- 
perintendence, than exists at this moment. Mr. Cornell is doing the 
work given him to do with energy and ability, and the heneh- 
men are all helping him. Of this, as we have before remarked, 
those who voted for Mr. Cornell have no right to complain, as he is 
stern and implacable as ever towards the Brigadiers and the Missis- 
sippi murderers. But there are still five months before the meet- 
ing of the Republican Presidential Convention, and the decline 
which has overtaken the Grant boom during the last two shows 
how easy it will be with proper methods to finish it by June next, 
and put his nomination out of the question. From every side the 


news comes that the movement has collapsed under discussion, in | 


the eyes of the more reflective part of the community. Moreover, 
it bas been greatly weakened inthe eyes of those who are not re- 
flective, but ery for ‘‘ a strong man” whenever they feel uncomfort- 
able, by the cessation of exciting debates in Congress and of news 
of “outrages” from the South. This is in a large degree due to the 
fact that Blaine and the other Republican candidates have perceived 
that stories of murders and “ stirring up Ben Hill” all aecerue to 
Grant’s benefit. A certain amount of horror of the South was ne- 
cessary to keep the party passions hot, but when it began te indi- 
cate a certain man for the Presidency they felt that there was 
enough of it. 





The Independent Republicans, both in Pennsylvania and New | 


York, have organized and begun their operations with the view of 
preventing the use of the Convention either for the Strong Man, 
the Machinist, or the Bad Man. The Pennsylvanians have prepared 
an address to their own State Convention, with a strong body of 
influential signers, in which they ask the delegates to take warning by 
the last election in New York ; to remember that a third-term ecandi- 
date, a Machine candidate, or a corruption candidate (Grant, Conk- 
ling, and Blaine) cannot get the support of a large number of Repub- 


sition within the party. The New-Yorkers have passed resolutions 


The Nation. 


denouncing the nomination of Grant on the ground that a third term 


would ** bring back the abuses which disgraced his Administration 
aud disintegrated the Republican purty already "; and that of Bhaine 
on the ground that he is ** the chief representative of those abuse 

whose objectionable political methods, demoralizing the publie con 

science, made possible in his own State the wilful outrages of thy 
Fusionists.”. The public ought to be reminded just now that M: 

Blaine enjoys the miserable distinetion of being the one Speaker of . 

great legislative assembly who, in all parliamentary history, has been 
convicted, on the evidence of his own letter pitifully claiming his re 

ward, of having ruled in the chair in favor of speculators, with the 
object of being considered a partner in their venture. Yet this ts 
only a small part of what he would have to face in his canvass. 


Mr. Parnell seems to be getting into very troubled water as he 
continues his oratory. He said when he first hat the 
Queen of England was the only sovereign in Europe who contrib 
uted nothing to the relief of Irish distress during the famine of 1847. 
This was promptly declared to be a falsehood by a cable despatch 
from Lord Randolph Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough’s son, who 
gave at the same time the amounts contributed by the Queen aod 
other members of the royal family—$30,000 in all. Mr. Parnell 
now says that what the Queen did was to prevent the Sultan of ‘Tu 
key from giving more than she herself gave. He has since stated 
that the fund raised by the Duchess of Marlborough for the relief 
of Irish distress was not applied to the relief of tenants 
did not pay their rent. This has brought another despateh from 
the same quarter, pronouncing it another falsehood; and it is also 
alleged that it is his organization which is guilty of intoleranee in 
refusing relief to those who do pay their rent. In facet, they are 
“making it hot under the old flag”? for Mr. Parnell. 
this last contradiction by alleging that one of Lord Randolph 
Churehill’s ancestors was the first Duke of Marlborough, who rose 
through the dishonor of his sister, and another the ** notorious Sarah 
Jennings,” the mistress of the Duke of York, and that therefore 
people with better ancestors must not mind what he says about the 
distribution of the fund. Mr. Parnell also adds, apparently in cor- 
roboration of the above, that he has * the best and most recent in- 
formation from the distressed districts,” and his charge is 
lutely true.” He has also got into a controversy with the Herald 
because that paper does not report his speeches; but it defends it- 
self very successfully by alleging that he delivers only one speech, 


came over ft 


who 


He replies to 
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| and that it always reports any changes he makes in it. This 


savage quarrelling over a work of charity is, however, a repulsive 
spectacle to all decent people on both sides of the water, and the 
only substantial result it can have is to diminish the amount avail- 
able for the relief of distress both among those who do and those 
who do not pay their rent, and to disgust the civilized world with 
Irish patriotism. 


Mr. Thomas C. Platt, a very active Conklingite politician of this 
State, was a candidate for a seat in President Hayes’s Cabinet, asa 
representative of the Conklingite interest, but his claims were not 
recognized. He was then chairman of the next State Convention at 
Saratoga, in which he denounced the Administration in unmeasured 
terms and -thoroughly exposed the baseness and hypocrisy of the 
civil-service reformers, Senator Conkling applauding with conspicu- 
ous vigor. This was followed by the Senator’s own exposure of Mr. 
George William Curtis. It was expected that when Mr. Cornell 
came into power some place of great dignity and emolument would 
be found for Mr. Platt, whose powers seemed to call for some large 
and thoroughly vacant field. The public has been, therefore, much 


| surprised to find that he is consigned to the humble role of a Com- 
licans under any circumstances, and to be wise in time by presenting | 
the party with a candidate to whom there will be no organized oppo- 


' to itself, have selected for him. 


missioner of Quarantine. What this means it is hard to say ; but it 
is right to add that the place is one which the public would, if left 
The standards of capacity in ust 
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in the inner cireles of Conklingism are not, however, those of the 
outside world. 


On Thursday last, Commissioner Hayt, of the Indian Bureau, 


Was summarily removed from oflice by Mr. Schurz, without being 
allowed to resign. This took place in the midst of an inves- 
tigation which the Commissioner was undergoing at the hands 


of the Board of Indian Commissioners, in consequence of charges 
its members B. Fisk. It 
that Mr. Sehurz’s action was based not on 
the revelations of the enquiry, but on a clear discovery by the 
Secretary of concealment on the part of his subordinate amount- 
ing to official deception. For the immediate interest of the ser- 


preterred by one of General Clinton 
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is, however, alleged 
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vice, therefore, it is of little consequence whether Hayt is found | 


guilty of improper conduct before he was made Commissioner, 
or whether during his control of the Bureau he has been neglect- 
ful of public affairs and careful of his own, arbitrary and unjust 
towards the employees of the 
creditors and responsible for starving certain tribes; 


| for the use of the invention. 


Bureau, oppressive towards its | 
or, finally, | 


whether he has shielded from prosecution a corrupt Indian agent | 


named Hart, who obtained a silver-mine on the 
San Carlos (Arizona) reservation, induced an Indian inspector 
named Hammond (who had been sent to investigate him) to sur- 
vey the mine out of the reservation, and gave him authority to sell 


border of the | 


4 


ation. 
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the interest of economy, but which is supposed to have originated in 


' a desire to shield Assistant-Postmaster Grady from the consequeneys 


of his practice of establishing service on post-routes as soon as esta). 


lished by law, without reference to appropriations for the suppor 
of it. 


Several wild bills for the protection against suit for infringemey; 
of parties who buy patented inventions for their own use hay 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress, and the New Yor; 
Times has commended them on the ground that such parties, hay. 
ing paid the **market value” of the patented article, have not jy. 
tended to defraud the patentee and are innocent purchasers. By; 
infringing manufacturers pay nothipg to the patentee, and henee 
can and generally do undersell the honest manufacturer who pays 
Patents are property, and the “ mar- 
ket value” of stolen property is always less than that of property 
honestly acquired. ‘The better remedy for what is called the « op- 
pression of patents” would be an improvement in the method of 
granting patents. If Congress would appropriate for the use of the 
Patent Office a portion of the quarter of a million surplus income 
of the office last year, and provide for a larger examining corps 
and higher salaries, so that a larger number of able men could he 


| permanently retained in the office, there would be a more thorough 


it at the East, namely, to a son of the Commissioner, under an as- | 


sumed name. What the afiair shows is the tendency of the Indian 


; Same 


management, in spite of every precaution and the vigilance of a | 
humane and rigidly upright Secretary of the Interior, to become | 


rotten at the crown as well as in the extremities; and what it 
enforces is the urgent necessity of beginning and pursuing a policy 


which shall take from the Indians the last vestige of their de- | 


pendence on the national Government. 


The present condition of the Navy is in a general way appreciated 
by probably every newspaper reader, but few persons, perhaps, will 
be prepared for the particularly unpleasant exposure of it made by 
Mr. Harris to the House last Friday, in presenting a bill to provide 
for a permanent construction fund. 


The report sets forth that small | 


as the number of our naval vessels is, compared with the force of | 


European powers, it is “infinitely smaller” in real fighting power ; 
that the five ‘ first-rate ” vessels we have are now to be classed as 
obsolete and as ** non-combatants ”; that of the twenty-seven “ se- 
cond-rates ” three are “‘ unfinished on the stocks, rotten, and worth- 
less,” seven are probably not worth repairing, and only nine are in 
condition for service; that of twenty-nine third-rate steamers six 
should be broken up, and only fifteen are now fit for service; that 
the six fourth-rate steamers are *‘ of really no account as vessels 
of war”; that of the twenty-four iron-clads four are “rotten and 
worthless,” a number of them unfinished, and the fourteen that are 
serviceable are all “ fourth-rates,” and carry only two guns each— 
smooth-bores of five-inch calibre. ‘* There is not,” says the report, 
‘‘a single rifled gun on our iron-clad fleet afloat.” This state of 
affairs is only less ridiculous than it is melancholy, of course, and 
can be defended only by those who see no necessity for even the sa- 
tirical semblance of a navy that we possess. Accordingly, the bill 
looking toa moderate and gradual reform which has been intro- 
duced by Mr. Harris ought to receive considerable attention. 





Congressional proceedings during the week have been very dull. 
In both branches a day was given up to speeches on the late Sena- 
tor Chandler, Mr. Blaine being prominent with a “cordial eulogy.” 
The Senate has appointed a special committee of nine to take 
charge of the subject of an Atlantic-Pacific canal, and receive all 
documents relating thereto; and Mr. Thurman has introduced, with 
the approval of a majority of the Judiciary Committee, a bill reviv- 
ing the Court of Commissioners of the Alabama Claims, in the terms 
of the act of June 23, 1874, but repealing so much of section 12 as 
excludes the claims of insurance companies and insurers. The 
House has passed a bill deelaring all public roads and highways to 
be post-routes ; a measure which Mr. Conger defended as being in 





scrutiny and greater strictness in the allowance of applications for 
patents than is now pbysically possible. Congress ought at the 
time to provide for more judges in our United States 
courts. The holding of patent cases in some instances two or three 
years without decision has been a substantial denial of justice both 
to the patentee and to the public, which »parently has been un- 
avoidable because the judges were overworked. 

The increasing resort to arbitration on the part of the railroads 
in settling their private contentions is furnishing a wholesome 
example to the community at large. Especially might certain 
States, whose character has been sadly damaged by a wanton 
repudiation of their obligations, profit by the recent submission to 
arbitration of the difference between. the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad Company and the holders (in part or wholly Eng- 
lish) of bonds of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis Railroad, 
on which the interest was guaranteed by the former. This interest 
was actually paid till within two years, when the Company pleaded 
poverty, ceased its payments, and called upon the bondholders to 
scale down the bonds one-half and take stock in their place, or con- 
sent to a reduction of the interest. No agreement was reached, 
although the English holders offered to compromise on five per 
cent. instead of seven hereafter, and to remit the interest on coupons 
past due. Finally, the two parties chose as their arbitrators 
Messrs. M. E. Ingalls and J. D. Cox, of Cincinnati, who united in 
adding Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., to their number, and the board thus 
formed, after a careful examination and consideration of all the 
circumstances, decided that the condition and prospects of the road 
were excellent and did not justify its continsing to break its faith 
with the bondholders, and adjudged the full payment of all coupons 
hereafter maturing, and the conversion of those past-due and un- 
paid into preferred stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Indianapolis 
Railroad Company, with interest at seven per cent., and with a title 
to dividends under certain contingencies. This award affects bonds 
to the amount of $1,800,000. , 





The State of New Hampshire has brought a suit in the United 
States Supreme Court against the State of Louisiana to compel thi 
payment of interest on certain consolidated bonds of the latter 
State, which it has virtually repudiated by a recent popular vot 
directing that the taxes heretofore levied to pay the interest should 
be applied to other purposes. ‘The bonds were held originally b) 
citizens of New Hampshire, but have been transferred to the State 
under a late act of the Legislature intended to provide persons 
cheated by State governments with a legal remedy through the in- 
tervention of their own State government, which can sue a State, 
as individuals cannot. We have discussed this question a good «ea! 

















The 


our columns of late, and trust the New Hampshire experiment 

sete be successful and put a check on swindling by plebiscite, such 

a Louisiana has perpetrated. 

sort of thing at the South, especially when the negro has made 

< peace With the rascally white element in the population, there 
) reason to fear. 


Feb. 5, 1880 | 


The imports of foreign goods at this port are becoming very 
large. the total value of those received last week having been 
£11.753.252, against $6,264,720 during the corresponding week in 
1579 and $4,292,575 in 1878. This increase, of course, correspond- 
ingly swells the revenues of the Treasury, which for the month of 
January ran up to $12,307,104. The withdrawal of so much money 
from the loan market into the Treasury has fully sufficed to offset 
the return flow of currency fiom the South and West, and the re- 
sult is that for two weeks the surplus reserve of the New York 
banks has been reduced. The value of exports is larger than a 
year ago, the respective amounts having been $23,337,520 for Janu- 
ary , 1880, against $19,056,779 for January, 1879 

hardly more than represents the present higher prices of exportable 
commodities. Except for the grain blockade, which is tbe result 
of speculation, the exports would undoubtedly bave been very 
large, and it is not at all unlikely that the importations of gold 
would have been continued up tothe present time. Without doubt, 
however, the country is on the road to a change in the foreign- 
trade balance, although this change may not be reached for several 
months, for the reason that Europe is again freely taking American 
securities of approved value. It is well to keep in mind the fact 
that when the foreign exchanges finally turn against us, and specie 
exports become necessary, gold will disappear, and all the beauties 
ot the “dollar of the fathers’ 
dullest. 
50,000 shares of Central Pacific stock, amid great excitement, 
within fifteen minutes, the stock having been offered by a syndi- 





? will be made apparent even to the 


cate which bought it from C. P. Huntington, representing himself 


and the Central Pacifie Co. Prices of stocks were influenced to a 
large extent by negotiations for a traffic arrangement between the 
Erie and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern companies. The 
price of silver bullion declined in London to 52id. to 52,°,d. per oz. 
At the close the bullion value of the “‘buzzard” dollar bere was 


80.8817. 





General Boynton, who served with distinction duing the war, 
and has since the war been a very able and useful Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, has got into a somewhat lu- 
dicrous controversy with General Sherman. Boynton had written 
a book of severe criticism on Sherman’s Memoirs, in which he ac- 
cused him of much inaccuracy and injustice, and the General has 
never since entertained very kindly feelings towards him, either as 
a critic or a man, and on a recent occasion embodied his dissatisfac- 
tion with him in four propositions communicated to a reporter: (1) 
That everybody knew him to be a notorious slanderer ; (2) that you 
could hire him to do anything for money; (3) that he was entirely 
without character, and (4) that for one thousand dollars ($1,000) be 
would slander hisown mother. At the request of General Boynton, 
General Sherman transmitted to him also these propositions in 
writing. That they contain libellous matter there can, of eo-rse, be 
no doubt, and they constitute, it appears, an indictable offence 
under the laws of the District of Columbia. But General Boynton 
has too much respect for the oflice of General of the Army to drag 
its incumbent before the criminal court, so he has asked tho Secre- 
tary of War to have him tried by court-martial for violation of the 
Eighty-third Article of War. We doubt much if the propositions 
will damage anybody but General Sherman himself, but if they 
damage General Boynton, the remedy is to be sought in the place 
appointed by law, the courts of the District. The notion that Gene- 
ral Sherman, or any man who misconducts himself, is too good to 
appear there, is a strange one for a newspaper correspondent to 
produce, and it falls iv a little too strongly with the late and 
growing tendency to create 


‘exalted personages ” in the shape of 





At the Stock Exehange the main event was the sale of 


That we are to have a gocd deal of | 


-an increase whieh | 


| dends completely. 
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military men, who must not be judged by the ordinary rules either 
of law or morals. 

The Railwav Commission in England, which has now been in exis 
furnishes a good deal of 


just 


tence for ten years, and whose working 
useful suggestion for legislatic met with a check in 


is to see that the 


m here, has 


ts. The chief duty of the Commission 


the cou 


“reasonable facilities” for receiving, forwarding, 


railroads furnish 
and delivering freight, and that they make or give no undue or un- 
reasonable preference or advantage in faver of any particular per 
son, or place, or description of traflic, and reeeive and forward 
freight freely from other railroads, and make no difficulty about 
connecting with other lines. Under this power the Commissioners 
have recently ordered the Southeastern Railroad Company to en- 
large and improve to a considerable extent their station at Hastiags 
fur the accommodation of passengers, and the Company teok an 
appeal to the Queen’s Bench, which has decided in their favor, two 


judges against one. The majority of the court held that if the Com 


missioners could order a railrgad to erect * structural works,” such 
as large, expensive stations, they might order it to lay a new track 
and do yarious other things which might need tresh capital for 
which the traflic would not pay, and whieh would thus cut off divi- 
In other words, the Commissioners could only 

" 


order companies to do what was within their * power and means 
as measured by their eapital earnings. 


The British troubles in South Africa have taken a new form. 
The Transvaal Republic, inhabited by the Dutch Boers, 
formally annexed as a consequence of the war with Cetewayo and 


has been 


Sukukuni, neither of whom the Boers were able to hold in check. 
Now, they hate English rule and have twice tled from it 
wilderness, and they refuse to be annexed, though they are willing 
to join the South African Confederacy as an autonomous state un- 
British Sir Garnet Wolseley, ] 


into the 


der supremacy. however, whether 


| under instructions from home or out of his own head does not ap 


| have held a convention lasting five days, at which stirring speech 


pear, has declared the Transvaal a crown colony—or, in other 
words, a colony like Jamaica, governed directly by 
pointed in England, and without a legislature, or, in 


To this the Boers declare they will not submit, : 


ofiicials ap- 
fact, any 
‘* home rule.” nd 
were delivered and very strong resolutions passed. There was more 
or less talk of shedding the last drop of their blood in resistance, but 
it appears to be recognized by the Boers themselves that they are 
no longer very formidable as fighting men, whatever they may have 
been in their earlier days. 


The resolutions declare that they do not wish to be and 
will not become the subjects of the Queen; call for the prompt 


meetiog of the Volksraad, or Legislature; announce that they are 


| willing to enter into the South 


African Confederation; that if 
their independent existence is not recognized before the 6th of 
April, they will in every way oppose a passive resistance to English 
rule; that they will destroy all writings, books, and documents in 
the English language they can lay hands on ; withdraw their children 
from English schools; prohibit English speech in their homes; and 
refuse hospitality, assistance, and protection to Englishmen in their 
houses and on the road. Of course they will not pay taxes cither. 
It is reported, too, that the hostility to 
stronger instead of weaker, and that it has made a certain impres- 
sion on opinion in England. The only good reason for the annexa- 
tion is that the Boers ill-treat the natives and make quarrels with 
them, and then are unable to protect themselves against them, and 
the only excuse for treating them as a crown colony is that they are 
disatiected to British rule. It is, however, against all the recent 
usages and principles of English colonial policy to seize and hold 
settlements of white men by mere right of conquest, and there can 
be little doubt that if the Boers keep their temper and maintain 
their passive resistance they will succeed finally in getting back at 


growing 


annexation is 


| least their autonomy, if not from the present Tory Ministry, from 


the Liberal one whieh will probably succeed it. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND THE PANAMA 


CANAL. 

yu I. de I eps to Panama, and t renewed contidence 
i » which he sp s of pushing his scheme of an interoceanie 
eanal, in spite of his tailure last August, have excited considerable 
\\ m about the danger of permitting so vast an 
enterprise, In Which we are vitally interested both politically and 
commercially, to be carried out by a company organized, under the 
rand laws of a European country. The ‘* Monroe doctrine” 


has been once more brought forward by men of all parties, and 

en so calm and conservative a statesman as Senator Bayard 
that the eanal must be 
the Government of the United States. 


tioned, but it will be maintained. 


rs the ecountr 
Our power may be ques- 
Every counsel of wisdom, there- 


war, for itis the surest mode to avert it.” 


in a firm foothold on the Isthmus. 
Phe French envoy at Washington has assured Mr. Evarts that the 
M. de Les- 
eps’s enterprise, nor does it intend to guarantee or protect itin any 
way. 


both France and England to ga 
French Government has no connection whatever with 


But nobody in this country ever supposed the present Gov- 
ernment of France would unnecessarily incur the ill-will of the 
United States by avowedly espousing the canal scheme. 
trey goes too far, however, when he says that his Government will 
not guarantee or protect the proposed company; for, once orga- 
nized under its laws, the French Government will owe it protection, 
and while we might trust that under the present régime the pro- 
posed company would not be permitted to abuse its position on the 
Isthmus, We cannot expect such a state of things to be permanent. 
A great power like ours, with two long coasts and with complex 
commercial interests on both oceans, is bound to see that these 
advantages are not put in peril of any kind. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment is now bound by treaties, as we shall presently show, to 
guarantee the nationality and neutrality of the 
Isthmus to both Colombia and Nicaragua, and it is therefore in- 
cumbent on us to take in advance the steps proper to prevent 
that responsibility from becoming too costly and burdensome. 

Once established on the Isthmus, the French company would 
practically own the weak country crossed by their canal. Colombia 
is rent by continual civil wars; her customs revenues are pledged 


‘* efficaciously ” 


to England for debt; and although she receives from the Panama 
Railroad a very heavy annual tax, she is invariably a debtor to the 
company. It would, therefore, be easy for the French at an oppor- 
tune moment to make an issue with the local authorities; the home 


such a case there is no reason to believe that it would not try to 


realize, if it could, the dream of French statesmen as to the role of ’ 


France in countries of Latin origin. The intervention of Napoleon 
in Mexico in L861 was based on the supposed necessity of protecting 
French subjects. In 1838 France, in order to obtain satisfaction for 


the reclamations of some of her subjects, made a blockade (and an | 


unlawful blockade in international law) of Vera Cruz, and seized 
San Juan de Ulloa. In the same year she blockaded Buenos Ayres 
in order to obtain reparation for some complaints of Frenchmen 
against In 1819 France tried to establish an empire in 
the La Plata provinces, at the head of which it was contemplated 
putting the Due de Lueques, who was expected to marry a Portu- 
guese-Brazilian princess. In 1852 Spain would have invaded Mexi- 
co, also on account of private claims, but for the firm attitude 
of Secretary Cass, who, on October 2, wrote to Mr. Dodge, in 
Madrid, that this Government would not suffer any protectorate or 
political influence of any European country in states of the Ameri- 
can continent. 


Rosas. 


‘Twenty years have not elapsed since so enlightened 
a Statesman as the recently deceased Michel Chevalier wrote, re- 
ferring to Mexico, that ‘‘ the European interest is to oppose a barrier 
to the extension of the United States throughout the whole conti- 
Louis Napoleon, while a prisoner at Ham, 


nent of North America.” 


‘‘under the control of 


Nation. 
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wrote in favor of an empire in Nicaragua for the same purpose ; 
which he afterwards, as Emperor of the 


milian in Mexico. 


French, established Mayj. 
pretext of the proposed 


intervention was some kind of private reclamation. 


In all these cases the 
Phe present concessionnaire of the Panama eanal has made 
little he is concerned with the vital int 


blue 


ul) 
attempt to disguise how 
rests of the people of this country in the canal. This is the way jp 


which, according to his own Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique, \y 


disposes of the opposition manifested here to his scheme : 


‘The opposition of the United States—if there is any opposition 
at all—is not serious. Its representatives came to the Paris Con 
gress to submit themselves to the verdict of science and publi 
opinion. And that verdict has been pronounced.” 


What that “congress” amounted to, and how it was packed 


| , P »* . . 
‘dle with M. de Lesseps’s friends, we have already shown in the Nation 
lore, exhorts us to * seize the day,’ and in time of peace prepare for | 


These apprehensions | 
derive much support from the history of the repeated attempts of 


(No. 375, July 31, 1879). Since then it has been ascertained that 
Lieutenant Bonaparte- Wyse had actually in his pocket, for a month 
before the Congress was summoned, a concession fur a canal in 
Panama, and that M. de Lesseps bought that concession of \, 
Wyse about two months later. It has also been ascertained that 
the much-talked-of exploration by MM. Wyse and Reéclus of the 


| proposed Panama route was carried on by Lieutenant Réclus and 


M. Ou- | 


three engineers in precisely forty-five days, from March 5 to April 
20, 1878. And now M. de Lesseps has come to Panama to decid 
most intricate points of engineering in less than a month, and in a 
few days will be, here and in Paris, assuring the world that every- 
thing in his scheme is feasible, and he cannot see why we are op- 
posed to it. 

However, this is a matter that rather concerns those who ma; 
be induced to lend him their money. Whether this canal be built 
or not, it is important for us to consider in time our position on 
the Isthmus in relation to the whole question of an interoceanic 
highway, with reference to which the Government of the United 
States has concluded treaties with Nicaragua, Colombia, and Great 
Britain. The treaty with the latter country, dated Apri! 19, 1850, 
and commonly known as the Clayton-Bulwer convention, was 
signed, after much diplomatic discussion, two years after the seizure 
by England of the port of San Juan del Norte, the Atlantic terminus 
of the proposed Nicaragua canal. The convention declares that 
neither of the two governments will ever obtain or maintain for 
itself anv exclusive control over any ship-canal by way of the river 
San Juan; that neither will erect fortifications or assume or exer- 


| cise any control or dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Riea, the Mos 


quito Coast, or any part of Central America; that any privilece 
conceded by any of these states to either of the contracting par- 


| ties cannot be accepted by it unless offered also to the other. The 
Government would be calied upon to protect its subjects, and in } 


convention then goes on to provide for the neutrality of the canal, 
ete. There is hardly any question that England cannot bind us to 
this convention, which she has so often broken. Indeed, by thy 
Treaty of Managua, of January 28, 1860, with Nicaragua, Englan< 
actually agrees to terminate the protectorate of the Mosquito Coast 
within three months.* But even this treaty, in which England ad 
wits that since 1850 she has exercised dominion over a certain part 


| of Central America, was subsequently infringed by her when, in 


1264, she virtually seized the Mosquito Coast and constituted her- 


| self the legal guardian of the Mosco king, a twelve-year-old boy, 


| States of Colombia, dated December 12, 1846, is a general treaty of 


| joyment of the saidadvantages . . 


elected at that time in a novel manner. 
The United States treaty with New Granada, now the United 


peace, amity, and commerce, but it contains special provisions for 
the guarantee of the right of way through the Isthmus by any mode 
of communication. American citizens are given the same privi- 
leges extended to Granadian citizens. Art. XXXv. says: 

‘‘In order to secure to themselves the tranquil and constant en- 
the United States guaran- 
tee, positively and eflicaciously, to New Granada by the present 
stipulation the perfect neutrality of the before-mentioned Isthmus, 
with the view that the free transit from the one to the other ses 


*See Martens, ‘ Nouvel Recueil général,’ tom. xvi. p. 375. 
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not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future time while 
treaty exists; and in consequence the United States also gua- 
ee in the same manner the rights of sovereignty and property 
) New Granada has and possesses over the said territory.” 

treaty of June 21, 1867, with Nicaragua is identical in 
After granting to our citizens the right of transit, on the 
ms as those enjoyed by her citizens, it empowers the 


The 
tel 
rnited States, on giving notice to the local authorities, to carry 
»s and munitions of war in their own vessels on any canal that 
- be built, without hindrance, provided the said troops or muni- 
sare not intended to be employed against Central American 
es friendly to Nicaragua. It also provides that the United 
; shall protect any such routes of communication between the 
Then 


rvo oceans, and guarantee their free use and neutrality. 
lows this provision (Art. Xvi.): 


«The Republic of Nicaragua agrees that, should it become ne- 
ssary at any time to employ military forces for the security and 
protection of persons and property passing over any of the routes 
aforesaid, it will employ the requisite force for that purpose; but 
ynon failure to do this from any cause whatever, the Government 
of the United States may, with the consent or at the request of the 
(government of Nicaragua, or of the minister thereof at Washington, 
or of the competent legally-appointed local authorities, civil or 
military, employ such force for this and for no other purpose ; and 
hen in the opinion of the Government of Nicaragua the necessity 
eeases, such foree shall be immediately withdrawn. In the excep- 
tional ease, however, of unforeseen or imminent danger to the lives 
or property of citizens of the United States, the forces of said 
Republic are authorized to act for their protection without such 
cousent having been previously obtained.” 


a 


Thus the United States is in both cases the most favored nation, 
and has engaged to guarantee the neutrality of the Isthmus. In 
the ease of Colombia our Government is expected to protect it as a 
compensation for certain advantages conceded by the local Govern- 
ment; it has been given the right to secure for itself the constant 
und tranquil enjoyment of any highway between the two oceans. 
And how? By guaranteeing ‘ positively and efficaciously ” to Co- 
lombia the “ perfect ” neutrality of the Isthmus. 
Nicaragua our Government may employ actual force even without 


the instigation of any local authority, in certain emergencies of 


which, of course, we are the only judges. 

Since the promulgation of these treaties, which gave us so strong 
a position on the Isthmus, both Colombia and Nicaragua have con- 
cluded identical arrangements with France and Great Britain; and 
now M. de Lesseps steps in and, on the strength of existing con- 
ventions, does not ask for himself any protection from the United 
States, nor, it is said, from Franee or England, but leaves this mat- 
ter entirely to international law. Colombia thinks her position se- 
cure; in ease of trouble she is left free to call on the United States. 
Franee considers her interests well protected by her treaty, which 
places her on the same footing as the most favored nation. As to 
our own position, it is, under the treaties, similar to that of France 
and Great Britain ; it is with them we are expected to guarantee to 
Colombia the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus. 

Sach a condition of affairs must be, to say the least, uncomfort- 
able tous. It is true that the trade of both England and France 
with Central and South America, and with Australia and China, is 
much larger than ours. But the canal is of vital importance to us 
as a commercial link between the two coasts of our continent. 
M. de Lesseps insists, and in that he is right, that we are of 
all nations the one most interested in the canal. In the mean- 
time the existing treaties give us no greater voice in the matter 
than Franee or England has; both of these nations are granted 
powers on the Isthmus the exercise of which may prove some day 
dangerous to this country. We must, therefore, seek in 1e 
proper means of exerting that preponderating intluence to which 
hationally, geographically, and commercially we are entitled. 

Whatever Colombia may have agreed with France and Great 
Britain, nothing prevents our Government from acting direct] 
her and taking such security as may be necessary in order to ensure 
lor American citizens the uninterrupted and safe enjoyment of the 


time i 


y with 


In the ease of 


The Nation. 


| abuse against which any legislation must be 


1 


canal. It is now time to *‘seize the day,” as Senator Bayard said 
and act * positively and efficaciously,” to the end that neither 
France nor any other power shall aequire a dangerous foothold at 
our We 
canal, but we 


results of the control of the canal by a French compan 


doors. cannot and ought he building of a 


protect 


not to stop t 
+ ° * . . shal 
must ourselye possible 


$s against some of the 
yin Colombia. 


To rest on existing treaties alone seems to us to be very hazardous 


We see no reason to modify what we said on this subject in July 
last in the article already referred to: 
‘Wherever and whenever it [the eanal] is constructed wil 


ind intel 


ed to protect it 


lr miterstate 


become the most sensitive and vital part of « 
national commercial system, and we must | 


‘prepal 


from the evil of local revolutions and foreign aggression, to seize it 
when hecessary, and suecesstully defend it against the two greatest 
naval powers in the world. The completion of sueh a e inal in 
volves, therefore, the creation and maintenance of a naval toree ir 


with that 


the Atlantie and Pacitie capable of contending 
sible European combination.” 


THE INVIOLABILITY 

. bill to provide for the inviolability of telegraphic 
now pending in the Senate is extremely simple 

It declares all despatches and copies made at the place of destina 
tion, or at any intermediate point, * the private papers of the send 
ers and receivers,” provides that they shall be * proteeted from un 
reasonable search and seizure, and from production as evidencs 
judicial and legislative proceedings, to the same extent 


OF TELEGRAMS. 


»} 


despatches 


In its provisions 


as commu 


nications sent by United States mail.” Of these the last is, of cor 


mas 


the novel and important one. Telegrams are probably now, from ; 
legal point of view, the * private papers ” of the sender and the re 


ceiver, and the protection against unreasonable seareh and seizure 


extended by this bill is already guaranteed 


by the Constitution of 


the United States and the various State constitutions and statutes 
The protect:on from production as evidence to the same extent as 
letters is new, and may be expected to arouse formidable opposi- 
tion in Congress. In what we are about to sav with regard to it 


we do not Some excellent 
suggestions as to legislation for the 
found in a letter from a well-known Western 
the subject much attention, published in the 


We merely wish 1 


propose to criticise the bill in detail. 
protection of telegrams will be 
r, Who has given 
2d inst. 


ire of the 


lawve 
Tritune of the 


iow to call attention to the general nat 
dir ected, 


} 


The present state of the law with regard to telegrams is not 
thoroughly settled, but, so far as the courts in this country have de- 
are 


clared it, it mav be stated as follows: Telegrams are not what 


nications—that is, commu- 


un disclosure 


technically Known as privileged 
nications which the couris protect fr 
of public policy. The range of this privilege is and always has 
limited. The privil ot 
husband and wife, and between attorney and client, has always 


commu 
from motives 
been very ze communications between 
been regarded as so sacred in Anglo-Saxon countries that even the 
interests of criminal justice must yield to it. 


are exetupted from the operation of the ordinary rules compelling 


Consequently they 


the production of evidenee. But, except within these narrow 
limits, if in any civil or criminal case it appears that a telegram 
has been sent which contains evidence that is relevant to the 
issue and competent, the original telegram may be produced ; 
or, if that cannot be produced, a copy of it taken in the 
telegraph oilice may be used; or even if all written record of 
the message -is lost, its contents may be testified to by the 
telegraph operator through whom it was sent. Further than 


this, when it appears that telegraphic despatches in the hands of a 
\ hic his needed for the 


telegraph company probzh/y contain evidence 
urtherance of justice between litigants, the production and inspec 
tion of such telegrams identified and described with cer- 


tainty, Will be com] 
. i 
these respect 


contained 


velled; in other words, there is no difference in 
s between telegrams and any other written evidence 
in In England, it is true, since the 


purchase of the telegraphs by the Government, the courts have laid 


books and papers. 
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down different rules, and decided private telegrams to be abso- 

lute preteeted from disclesure by Government officials, on the 

eround that in uming eontrol of the service the Government had 
wited a confidence whieh it was against public poliey, or a breach 

0 t, te ite. How far this will be earried in England remains 

to be seen, but the eases are obviously not entirely alike. There 

are many « ctions against allowing Government officials to testify 


ntents of despatches, which do not apply to private corpo 


\ pry 


>. R pee ave 


ute corporation has no motive to disclose its secrets: 


on the contrary, experience has shown in this country that it has 


always resisted everv effort to make it do so. But the officials of 
rovernment and the bureau which has such matters in charge 


| by political pass‘on and a desire 
some political party a service And it may be that on this 
account it sential to have a government service absolutely se- 


On such points as these there have been as yet too few deci- 


will always be more or less swave 


to do 
is ¢ 
eret. 


of the courts and too little discussion to enable us to speak 


before the English telegraph service became a 


ions 
with confidence ; but 


th 


branch of the postal service, the principles of law applied to the pro- 


duction of despatches in evidence appear to have been the same 
in both countries. 

In any discussion of the telegraph question in this country it 
must be admitted at the outset that the abuses of the reeognized 
power to compel the production of despatches have been glaring. 
But the important point to bearin mind is that these abuses have 
been legislative rather than judicial. In 1877, for instance, the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company’s manager at New Orleans was brought 
before the bar of the House for refusing to produce “ all telegrams 
sent or received ” by William Pitt Kellogg, S. B. Packard, and six 
other persons, at the office of the companys in New Orleans “ from 
and after the 15th day of August, 1876,” and Le was compelled by 
the House to obey. No court in Christendom could have issued 
such a subpeena as this, and the the House established a 
precedent which practically throws open every telegraph office in 
‘“asacked by any enterprising politician who can 


vote ot 


the country to be 1 
persuade his fellow-representatives to put him on a committee for 
the purpose. Ilis real object may be anything, from a desire to 
make political capital for himself to a determination to blacken the 
character of a political rival. Asan engine of private malice and op- 
pression it is difficult to imagine anything more odious than this, 
und it is an engine which at least one notorivus politician is believed 
to have put to active use. The most startling thing about the tele- 
graph controversy thus far has been the supineness with which 
the publie at large have submitted to these wholesale legislative de- 
scents upon the telegraph offices, and have left the companies to 
fight their own battles with the committees and with Congress, as 
if the matter were one of little or no pubiie concern, A cen- 


tury ago, had the telegraph existed then, the assumption of any 


such right would have been met with the same stern, popu- 
lar resistance that was aroused by the writs of assistance and 
general warrants. The differences between the two cases are 


The oppression a century ago was directed 


merely superficial. 


by the agents of the executive, because the executive was then 


the usurping and tyrannical branch of the government. 
done by the legislature, which is the only body that has any old- 
fashioned absolute prerogative and irresponsibility. The pretext 
then was generally the furtherance of criminal justice ; now it is 
usually the investigation of facts with a view to some contemplated 
or pretended legislative action; but in both cases the immediate 
object is the discovery of evidence, and the immediate means is an 
indiscriminate search, not to find evidence known or believed to 
exist, but to see whether somewhere or other there is not some 
evidence. 

It is more terrifying and cruel perhaps to make unnecessary 
arrests than to make papers, but ex- 
cept for this, what is the difference between an English king ar- 
resting several dozens of persons to find out who published a libel 
and an American legislative committee violating private corre- 
spondence in order to find out how an election went? The language 


unnecessary seizures of 


Now it is 


Nation. 
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used several years ago by Judge Cooley, of Michigan, with regard = 


isterial officers, is by no means inappropriate to the dealings yy 


legislative committees with telegraph companies: ‘ Perhaps eins 
no other laws are such liberties taken by ministerial officers, anq ;; 
would be surprising to find oppressive action on their part so atin 
submitted to without legal contest, if the facilities they possess te 
embarrass, annoy, and obstruct the merehant in his business were 
not borne in mind.” This dread of the hostility of the Governmer, 
on the part of those direetly interested no doubt in part explains the 
lack of public interest displayed in legislative interference with the 
telegraphs. It is also probably due in a measure to the general senso 
of security and prosperity in the United States, and the ease wit) 
be the Government bad or good, oppressive or just, the 
comfort An atmosphere of 
prosperity relaxes that watchfulness of the Government which js, 
after all, the price in the long run of free institutions, and the ten- 
deney of a particular branch of it to absorb irresponsible power 
and oppress the citizen attracts little or no attention until the 


which, 
;and conveviences of life are secured. 


mischief is done. 

It is on this very account that the public ought to be gratefy] 
to the managers of the Western Union Telegraph Company for the 
effort they are now making to force Congress to take some action 
As we said before, the details of the bill we do not 
incend to criticise here. In any case it will probably undergo many 
changes before its final passage. The clause assimilating telegrams 
to letters in the mail is in its present shape rather indefinite. if jt 
is to be taken literally, it would seem to mean that despatches are 
to be, while in process of transmission, protected. This is the only 
protection extended to letters. After they have been received, t 
receiver, or any one who has them, or copies of them, may be called 
upon to produce them. But protection of despatches while in pro- 
cess of transmission would be nugatory, for the process protects 
itself. But if it means that the copies of messages, after they have 
been sent, are to be protected, this would seem to be in conflict with 
the well-settled rules of the courts. In that ease the law ought to 
be of the most explicit character, and should not be passed without 
full discussion. A great deal is to be said on both sides of the 
question. On the one side, cases may be easily suggested in which 
there would be a great failure of justice if telegrams were not pro- 
ducible in court. The innocence or guilt of prisoners accused of 
capital offences may turn upon a despatch of six words, and the 
administration of justice would hardly stand the strain of verdicts 
based on the exclusion of such evidence once known to 
So, too, in ordinary cases of contract it is difficult to see why an 
agreement which consists, as so large a number do nowadays, of 
despatches, should not be proved by the compulsory production of 
telegrams ; on the other side, the abuses to which the production of 
telegrams gives rise may be sufficient ground for making them alto- 
gether privileged. But as to the outrage of the present system of 
legislative searches through telegraph offices there can be but one 
opinion. It violates every principle of justice and good government. 
It is somewhat startling to find in the Congressional discussions on 
the subject an almost total avoidance of any consideration of. this 
side of the question. When a committee wishes to “ go through” a 
telegraph office, it does not enquire first whether it will be wise or 
fair to do so, but solely whether it has the power to do so. As to 
this, only one conelusion can be reached, for a Congressional com- 
mittee is, in its power to compel the production of books and papers, 
It can do as it pleases, and it invariably pleases to 
There is really no reason why it should stop at 
It may, if it pleases, ransack houses, unlock 


on the subject. 


h 
its 


+ 


@NISL. 


irresponsible. 
exercise its power. 
telegraph offices. 


| drawers, pillage secretaries, and compel the disclosure of family and 


business secrets—and, in fact, searching through telegrams is in 
many cases equivalent to doing this; and no worse precedents for 
a future exercise of absolute prerogative in these respects could be 
wished than have been furnished by committees of Congress since 
the war. It must be remembered that Congress is not, like a State 
legislature, hemmed in by constitutional restrictions and the inter- 
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-ation of these by the courts at every turn. It has, within its 
i a an enormous amount of absolute power which it wields des- 
notically. To parapbrase slightly the language of Chatham, it may 
.e true that the poorest man 1n his cottage may bid defiance 
., ol] the forces of the executive, and that all the land and naval 


- of the President may not dare to eross the threshold of his 
nent. however frail the walls or shaky the roof; but an investi- 


eu 


committee with a sudbpana duces tecum will “* go through” 
ie premises in fifteen minutes without leaving him the faintest 
‘ne of redress. It is against this legislative abuse of the right to 
ail for evidence that we think publie opposition should be 


win 
boiling 


mainly directed. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE COMING SESSION. 


Lonpon, Jan, 20, 1880. 








HORTLY after this letter is in your hands—on the day possibly on which 

it may be published (Thursday, the 5th of February)—the present Par- 
jiament will come together for its seventh and last session. It has been 
»mored for some time that the Queen will open it in person, and the 
eee If this be so, the sacrifice will be considerable 
and the motive will be obvious. The pageantry of the monarchy has 
always been distasteful to the Queen; and of late years protracted ap- 
pearances in public have brought on a temporary but distressing malady, 
which forms a sufficient cxcuse for Her Majesty’s withdrawals from the 
ceremonial of an office which is very erroneously conceived to be all 
The late Lord Russell, in one of those happy sentences which 


rumor gathers strength. 


ceremony. 
ight up, with something like a flash of genius, long passages of the com- 
monplaces inseparable from Parliamentary oratory, likened our Parlia- 
mentary system to a gless hive in which the bees are seen at work. 
ol servers do not wait for the result, but eriticise the process at every step. 
The operations of the Queen-bee, if we may 
continue the metaphor, were conducted in secret. There was a veil spread 
beforethethrone. Inthecase of former reigns it was only withdrawn when 
the sovereign and his doings had become matter of history. The devo- 
tion of the Queen to the memory of her husband, and her desire to explain 
and vindicate the part which he took in public affairs, have led to disclo- 
sures which the etiquette of a previous age would have considered prema- 
ture and undignified. Mr. Theodore Martin’s authorized and inspired 
biography of the Prince Consort, in which the Queen’s hand has directed 
the fingers that held the pen, and Her Majesty’s own published diaries, 
have thrown much light on the part played by the Crown and the Court 
in public affairs. The memoirs of Baron Stockmar, who was the re- 
spectable German Bute of the present reign, have completed this informa- 
The personal preferences and the political views of the Sovereign 


But there was a reservation. 


tion. 
have been disclosed without reserve. 
the Queen, for the first time after many years’ retirement, opens Parlia- 
ment in person, the reason will be transparent. Her appearance in pub- 
lic will be an artifice of royal electioneering. It will be an appeal from 
the throne to the constituencies on behalf of Lord Beaconsfield. The 
visic of the Prince of Wales to Hughenden Manor -was a manifesto of 
similar purport. History repeats itself, though with a difference. Queen 
Victoria is in many respects the superior, both in intelligence and charac- 
ter, of Queen Anne. Lord Beaconsfield will scarcely be placed, even by his 
greatest admirers, on the same intellectual level as Lord Bolingbroke, 
on whose theories and political conduct he has modelled his career. Yet, 
with some allowances and qualifications, Lord Beaconsfield has been to 
Queen Victoria what Lord Bolingbroke was to Queen Anne. Both sov- 
ereigns have been alienated from the Whig principles which are the basis 
of the throne, and from the Whig statesmen who surrounded them dur- 
ing the greater portions of their reigns, by the dexterous arts of brilliant 
political adventurers, whose great power of managing men was yet infe- 
rior to their skill in flattering and humoring women. The appearance 
once more in the streets of the state-carriages, the cream-colored steeds, 
the outriders, and the scarlet liveries will be something more than a pa- 
geant. It will be an intimation of the Queen's preference for Lord Bea- 
consiield and his methods of government over the principles and states- 
men of the Opposition. There is no reason to complain of veiled, or 
scareely veiled, intimations of this kind. Though each party protests 
against the improper use of the Queen’s name in political controversies, 
each party employs it whenever it can conveniently do so. The Whigs 
did in the beginning of the present reign, amid Tory denunciations, what 
the Tories are doing now amid the mutterings of Liberal discontent. The 


The Nation. 
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last Prince of Wales was more demonstrative of his friendship for the 
Whig Opposition than the present Prince of Wales 
Conservative Ministry. 


is of his leaning toa 


of the results of the com- 
ing general election, that this is the last session in which Lord Beacons- 
field will meet Parliament as His the 
peerage was certainly not solicited, and was probably not very keenly 
When he began to feel the labors of the House of Com 
mons too much for his strength. he intimated to the Queen that at the close 


It is quite possible, altogether independent 


Prime Minister. elevation to 


desired by him. 


of the then current session of 1876 he should ask her leave to retire from 
official life. A seat in the House of Lords, where 
and debate are very light, was urged upon him as a condition under 
which he could retain the Premiership. Lord Beaconsfield has always 
been fond of titles and splendor, and when he took his seat for a moment 


the labors of business 


in robes and coronet among the English earls before proceeding to the 
Prime Minister’s place in the House of Lords, no doubt there was a thrill 
of exultation in the consummated victory of the political and literary 
soldier of fortune over the prejudices of the plutocratie oligarchy which, 
descended largely from successful lawyers and enriched lord-mavors, 
fancies itself an ancient nobility. [t is probably a mistake to suppose 
that Lord Beaconsfield is exultant, and eager to prolong his triumphs, 
He has never been buoyant, and he is now tired. Though, when he 
chooses, witty and entertaining, he is not by 
cheerful. 
minute from his lips, usually in mixed society, interrupt long periods 
self-possessed and deliberately maintained silence 
with 


temperament ver 


gay or The epigrams which are supposed to drop every 





They are the darts 


which he will transfix a blunderer. Solus cum solo, or even more 


cum sold, Lord Beaconsfield is said to be the best of companions, but he 
does not expend himself in promiscuous loquacity. Le has mocked his 
successes, as weil as those over whom they were gained, even when win- 
ning them. His summary of human Jife—* Yout! 


1 is a blunder, man- 


t 
hood a struggle, and old age a regret "—was uttered when he was in the 
very crisis of his struggling manhood, and before youth had altogether 
departed. 
garter, and the Premiership, he is said to have replied : ** Twenty years 


Congratulated by a friend on his combining the peerage, the 


ago it would have been something, but now what does it matter ?” 
There is reason to believe that there is some truth in the stories which 
are floating about that, during the past year, he has more than once ex- 
pressed his desire to withdraw from public life, and that he remains where 
he is at the urgent solicitation of the Queen and of his colleagues. In 
the speech in which he replied to Lord Derby's announcement of his resig- 
nation of the Foreign Office, he intimated that he had looked forward toa 
not distant moment when their parts would have been reversed, and his re- 
tirement would have opened the way for his friend’s succession to the post 
he then occupied. There is little more for Lord Beaconsfield to gain. Start- 
ing in life a solitary adventurer, he has been leader of the Conservative 
party for a longer period than any of his predecessors: he has become abso- 
lute master of both Houses of Parliament; he has maintained an unbroken 
majority years after other ministers have seen the elements of dissension 
breaking up their ranks: he has figured at diplomatic congresses which 
have altered the map of Europe ; he has been the hero of the populace, 
and he has been the most trusted adviser of the Queen, who at one time 
would scarcely receive him at court. His personal triumph has been com- 
plete. Lord Beaconsfield He 
knows when to bring down the curtain, and he may not desire by a weak 
afterpicce to mar the theatrical effect of a well-contrived conclusion. Of 
course, all speculations based on personal character and motive have an 
unknown clement in them which may vitiate them. But the most proba- 
ble view of Lord Beaconsfield’s intentions is that which has just been fore- 
shadowed. 


has a sense of dramatic completeness. 


It may be necessary that the coming elections should be con 
ducted under the influence of his name. But it is not likely that in a 
new Parliament he would undertake either the toils of office or the more 
thankless labors of Opposition. A sated ambition and an exacting love 
of ease support retirement. 


Ing. 


Moreover, Lord Salisbury is ready and wait- 


The 
The rival parties, stimulated by 
the recess speeches, will meet in an excited condition, which is likely to 
demand forits relief long debates on The 
Government ave pledged to several measures which would themselves 
easily occupy Parliament till August. They are not in the habit of re- 
deeming their pledges ; but they may naturally desire to make an elec- 
tioneering flourish with domestic legislation before going to the coun- 
try, 


The duration of the next session is matter of great uncertainty. 
Irish Obstructionists may spin it out. 


great questions of policy. 


An election postponed till the beginning of next year would mean 








The 


six months of political turmoil, and of election expenses from which 
politicia on both sid in these times of depressed trade and 
back rdsrent d naturally shrink. On the one side we are 
1 tl] the Government will dissolve this spring in “der to oid 
| ! ard id t which must « pen the eves Ol the e untry to 
the burden will have to bear; on the other side confident assurances 
ure i they wi | dissolve after a budget which, by postponement 
i hall relieve the taxpayer now at the expense of the tax- 
pay i ie futur The fact is that nobody knows anything of the 
{ | the seasons, not even Lord Beaconsfield himself. The Govern- 
ment will wait for and seize their opportunity, whether it comes soon cr 
late lhe issue no one, of course, can foresee. In 1868, when they were 
ar vely beaten, the Conservatives expected a considerable majority. In 
IS74, when they were signally victorious, they looked to be in a small 
minority. ++4 


THE VIVISECTION QUESTION IN GERMANY. 
Letpzia, Dee. 15, 1879. 


NCE my letter to the Nation upon this subject last summer the agita- 


SP 


ing topic in student clubs, newspapers, private parlors, ete. I 


tion has steadily increased, until just here and now it is the absorb- 
have 
taken pains to look through a dozen of the latest brochures and articles 
upon the subject, the most conspicuous and perhaps avsurd of which is 
by Richard Wagner.* 
mechanical age, which is devoted to the culture of utility. 


The scientifie spirit, he premises, is the da‘mon of 
Its true 
nature is We are 
slaves of our iron, materialistic civilization, and it is speculative physio- 
like 
bottom 


our 
best revealed in vivisecforia and artillery factories. 


apes on the tree of knowledge, who tell us 


a chemical! 


logists, climbing about 


that the soul 
other hand, which is the prime condition of the development of all 


is at process. It is sympathy, on the 
It is this sentiment, above all, which we have a right 
Our 


organized society. 
to expect from practical physicians. Pity, in fact, is a religion. 
Saviour came and bore our sins out of pity for our lost estate. It is simply 
Christian to extend our sympathy to the animal world. A dog which sees 
a god in the master who tortures him for science, still lacks even the 
imperfect consolation of knowing that he dies for his master’s benefit. 
Nay, more, the dog may be immortal; at least the vivisector is ‘* in- 
finitely farther from redemption than the animal, which is immaculate as 
« saint when compared with him.” Still stranger, vivisection came into 
vocue at a time when scientific men were learning to regard animals as 
their progenitors. Medical students are systematically taught to be 
unpitying, and the reformers have lacked the courage to say that this of 
itself, apart from its proved uselessness, is cause sufficient for the aboli- 
tion of vivisection. Physiologists should be regarded as state criminals, 
and the police should break into the Institute at Leipzig, free the un- 
injured, kill the mutilated animals, and lead off the directors to justice. 

The Animal Protection Society here is a large and flourishing organi- 
zation, and with Professor Ludwig, the great physiologist, as one of its 
officers, has done excellent work in improving the condition of working 
animals. It distributes prizes to owners who keep them in good condi- 
tion, devises better stalls or harnesses, lays hard-bottomed roads in sand- 
pits, distributes juvenile tracts to school-children, oceasionally fines 
cruel coachmen, limits by law the number of passengers in street-cars, 
and has lately printed a remonstrance against the practice of ladies who 
wear wings, heads, bodies of birds on their hats. Last week Von 
Weber, the chief agitator, with friends from «esthetic Dresden, attempted 
to organize a new protection society here which siould recognize vivisec- 
His opening lecture was crowded by 


or 


tion as an unwarrantable cruelty. 
students and citizens in about equal numbers, and although his extreme 
and bitterly personal utterances were heard to the close, the meeting 
wtjourned in mass to cheer Ludwig at his house, who has lately received 
inany threatening anonymous letters, and been insulted or attacked on 
the street by ignorant people who believed their dogs were in danger. 
When the agitation began it was so active, Vou Weber's pamphlet was 
s» zealously circulated in every school, and his pictured placards were so 
conspicuous on every street-corner, that before scientific men were well 
aware of the danger the sentiment of cultivated society, backed by Eng- 
lish sympathy, was already directed against them. Their defence is now 
but just begun. Only a few pamphlets and popular articles, and a cireu- 
lar signed by seven thousand Germans, professors of medicine, comprising 
every eminent authority without exception, declaring that vivisection has 
Von Richard Wagner Berlin and Leip- 


* * Ein offerer Brief an Ernst von Weber 


1880) 


Zig 


Nation. 
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regenerated the practice of medicine, and should be limited only by th, 
individual convictions of experimenters, have been published, and already 
the reaction has not only begun but has extended to nearly all classes of 
intelligent, reading people. Thus Von Weber and his party now find 


though more numerous, almost without 


their constituents, exceptior 
among the lower classes. The character of his agitation has also degene. 
rated. His polemics are now against the whole medical profession. He 


tells poor people that they are experimented on with drugs in the 
Moreovs . 


it is now becoming known that he has never seen a vivisection, nor the 


hospitals, and says that students are intentionally hardened. 
instruments used, and that in some of his statements—as, eg, about an 
apparatus wherein an entire dog could be frozen stiff in an instant—hp 
was the victim of the jocose or ignorant laboratory servant from whom 
he derived his information. He 
and in at least five cases quoted men who believe in vivisection 


has also misunderstood his authorities, 
as 
opposing it. It ean now be said with confidence that this country js 
saved from the great misfortune which in England has diverted young 
men from the study of the science that is the basis of medical education— 
a science, too, we might add, which now in Germany combines an inie- 
pendent educational value and a direct practical utility perhaps before 4)] 
others, and which in the United States, save in two or three of the bes 
institutions, where it is now ably represented, we have hardly begun 1, 
understand 

The authorities quoted against vivisection, which have lately been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed, turn out—here it is said without exception, 
and in England and France with almost no exception—to belong to on 
of two classes : either they are men who wrote from three to five decades 
ago, when physiology even in Germany, its home in a peculiar sense, was 
in its infancy, when the medical sciences had not felt its regenerating 
influences, when only a few specialists had begun to have suspicions of 
its scope and object, and the public at large knew nothing of it ; 
they are men eminent in other departments, like Wagner, whose sympa 
thies are quick, and who chance to be ignorant of experimental science: 
These are backed here by an army of men whose wives have tended carts, 
or perhaps drawn them a-span for years with harnessed dogs (which are 
made members of the family in nearer relations than perhaps any domesti 
animal ever stood in before to man), and in England by the affectation 
and sentimentality which wealth and idleness are apt to produce, more 
commonly in ladies. Ferguson, 
career at a time when it was the custom for young doctors to be appren- 
ticed to older men instead of getting their education in lecture-rooms and 
laboratories ; Charles Bell, whose testimony against it, so far as I know, 
is only constructive, has himself vivisected, and Darwin, who has also 
‘**T am fully convinced that physiology 
I cann 


or else 


it should be remembered, began his 


been quoted here against it, says : 
can progress only by the aid of experiments on living animals. 
think of one step in physiology which has been made without that aid.” * 
It is said that before vivisection came into vogue operations were here 
decided upon in medical consultations, especially in hospitals, sometimes 
at least as much for the good of science as for that of the patient 
However this may be, such a temptation is entirely removed now that 
animals are found to be quite as good for every scientific purpose. Cer- 
tain branches of surgery, to be thoroughly learned, many now assert, 
must be practised beforehand not merely upon dead bodies but upon liv- 
ing animal tissue. However this be, vivisection has become a surgical 
art, and has certain fundamental practical precepts. Among these are, 
that the more circumscribed the wound the easier it is to find a deep 
nerve or vessel ; that an animal must always be operated upon as if it 
were intended to preserve it alive and in as normal condition as possib 
and that the more sensitive tissues must be avoided and loss of blood re- 
duced to a minimum ; that one such careful experiment is more instruc- 
tive than a hundred bad ones, and that the operator should be ** inspired 
not by a sad necessity but by a certain joyous excitement,” with his mind 
fixed upon the central object sought and not distracted by cries or blood. 
Again, vivisection did not originate in man’s laziness, or in a whim 
of his palate, like the practice of docking sheep, branding stock, or mu- 
tilating males; or in the desire of gain, like the extermination of insects 
or birds that prey upon the crops, or in the fur trade; or in his ambition 
like the use of the horse in war ; but it sprung from some of the very 
deepest and noblest of human feelings, such as only physicians can a 
preciate who have felt their science helpless in certain critical moments. 
and who reflectively repeated to themselves when it was too late th 
question they read in the eyes of anxious friends, Whether, after all, more 


‘The Vivisection Question Popularly Discussed. By Prof. Hermann, of Ziiri 


Translated by A. Dixson. M.D.” 1877. Pp. 59 
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‘yt not have been done? Such are the motives that prompted the 
08 epoch-making discoveries by this method; and now that the purely 


m 


<iontific desire to understand the phenomena of life is added, we have a 
rizht to expect great results from it, and, recent as the method is, we are 

Take, for the method of treating wounds, 
The 
toaster are now almost unknown, and the former are healed in half the time 
rn mired before Lister’s study of artificial wounds on animals. 
; os not before understood are 


sappointed. instance, 


nd more especially the diseases that were hable to arise from them. 


Many dis- 
now known to be due to microscopic or- 
‘isms, and thus by observation of artificial diseases a rational system of 
The treatment of fevers and high tem- 

the better understanding of 
earlier detected, the medicinal pro- 
ties of digitalis, salicylie acid, and many other drugs, have al) been 
ed chiefly by the study of artificial pathological states in animals, 
until we may now say that medicine, which has been almost revolution- 


isinfection has been developed. 


pe I 7 . 
ymptoms by which diseases can be 


sy 


iture has been almost directly reversed ; 


ized within the professional life of many physicians now living, is no 
longer a speculative science, in accordance with which men were bled for 
inflammation of the lungs, and wherein life was studied in corpses, and 
Galen, and perhaps Hippocrates, were cited as authorities, but has be- 
come, as it should be, most practical and most healthful, while its influ- 
ence radiates from the sick bed more and more widely over the active life 
of men. Thus another, perhaps the greatest of all, is tikely to be added 
to the many debts we owe to animals below us. 

There are many points where the interests of men and animals con- 
flict—traces, some of them, perhaps, of an ancient desperate struggle for 
existence between them. Once priests inspected quivering entrails or 
shed the blood of animals as burnt-offerings, while now in veterinary 
schools vivisections are performed directly for the benefit of animals them- 
selves. It is perhaps easy for some temperaments to cultivate the senti- 
mental view and turn pale, like a certain princess on a visit to the labora- 
tory here the other day, at the sight of a dish of diluted blood left in sight 
by mistake ; or weep, as Von Weber assures us thousands have done, over 
the tale of an English lady who became insane because it was hinted that 

r lost poodle had been stolen by a vivisector. Some are still found who 
and an English clergyman is 
said to have preached against the artificial fertilization of flowers as un- 
warrantable meddling with God’s handiwork. 


a. approve of the dissection of dead bodies, 


Every such sentiment, 
however, so fundamental is physiology becoming in the study and prac- 
tice of medicine, must, we think, be now regarded as an essentially social- 
istic agitation against a serviceable and tolerably favored class of the 
community. The medical profession here suddenly found itself obliged 
to take the defensive to maintain its good name in the community 
all feel that the same frenzy which has been directed against it may to- 
morrow be aimed at lawyers, clergymen, or editors. May our country be 
spared such a sensational agitation as this, as well as such a ‘scientific 
scandal” as the English statute against vivisection! 


, and 


Correspondence 


THE POPE AND THE ST 
To THE 


BARTHOLOMEW MASSACRE. 
Epitor or THE NATION : 

Sir: Ina notice of Professor Baird’s 
France,’ published your issue of the 15th inst., you declare that the 
favorite Protestant view of the St. Bartholomew Massacre, which is that 
it was planned in cold blood and with long deliberation, and that the 
Pope was privy to the plot, is now clearly disproved, and never more 
clearly than by Professor Baird, who, however, is without mercy in his | 
exposure of the dishonest attempts that have been made, in a sectarian 
interest, to relieve the Pope and his court from the shame of bein 
sories after the fact to this enormous crime. Your 
the following words : 


g acces- 


notice concludes with 


‘There is one line of defence for the Roman Church, and only one: 
it is to affirm (as that Church does logically and consistently affirm) the 
rightfulness of religious persecution, ‘and thus to justify the fierce glee 
with which the ‘Strages Ugonottorum’ was approved at Rome and com- 
memorated in medal and in painting.” 


I submit that it is absurd to say that those who affirm the rightfulness 
Mf religious or other 


persecution are thereby justified in appr 
Protestant churches, governments, and individuals 
firmed, and to some extent do still affirm, ‘ 


persecution”; hut they are not, 


oving of 
have af- 
religious 


nassacre, 
‘the rightfulness of 


therefore, accused of giving countenance 


‘History of the Huguenots of | 


Nation. ‘ 


' 
| 
| 


-) 


to butchery or assassination. There are Americans who hold that it 
would be rigbt to put down Mormonism by force of law—that is, by re- 
ligious persecution—but they do not imagine that this would justify them 
in approving of the massacre of Joseph and Hyrum Smith. The massacre 
of the Catholic Macdonalds of Glencoe, under William IIL, 


blooded and deliberate, and more brutal even than that of the 


was cold- 
Huguenots 
of Paris, but it was scarcely referred to in the press or other publications 


of the day ; there was no outburst of indignation, and Protestant Scot- 
land and England gave to it a tacit approval. Shall we, then, say that 


there is one and only one line of defence for the Protestants of Scotland 
that day—that they affirmed ** the 
gious persecution,” 


and England of rightfulness of reli- 


and were thereby justified in approving of the most 
atrocious butchery which has been committed in modern times ? No; a 
fair and thoughtful mind wil that this one and only 
line of defence which the Nafion traces out for the Pope is an imaginary 
line, the only point to which is that it at least runs parallel with the vul 

gar taste for whatever may be made to tell against the Catholic 
What is the line of defence which Macaulay sets up for 


| perceive at a glance 


religion. 


this seeming 


approval of the massacre of Glencoe? It is simply this: that the real 
facts of the butchery were not made known to the public till long after 
its perpetration. The Whig version was that Maclan had laid am 


buscade for the soldiers, and had fallen into his own snare: and the 
Jacobite version was that a detachment of soldiers had been sent under 
the inhabitants of Glencoe, and had killed 
thirty-six men and boys and four women. Neither version 
hint of the real Macaulay’s * History of 
172) 

Now, we may set up precisely the same defence for the Pope's seem- 
ing approval of the St. 
the **Te Deum” to be sung he did not know the real facts in the case. 
The second day after the massacre King Charles declared openly in Par 


liament that he had been driven to this deed of blood in order to prevent 


cover of darkness to surprise 
YAaVe even a 


facts (utd: England,’ vol. iv. p. 


Bartholomew massacre. When he permitted 


the carrying out of a Huguenot plot to assassinate the whole royal family, 


the King of Navarre, and the leading Catholic nobles of France. This 
was the version which was sent into the provinces and to Rome, and the 


religious services held in Rome were held in thanksgiving for the preser- 


hands of 


the ques- 


vation of the royal family and chief nobles of France from the 
assassins. 


That this was a false version has nothing to do with 


tion under discussion. That it was the version which the Pope received 
is evident from the sermon which Muret preached upon the oecasion of this 
solemn celebration at Rome. ‘* Veriti non sunt *—these are his words— 
*‘adversus illius 
ralione, 
tum 


sceleratorum ac 


regis caput ac salutem conjurare. Qua conju- 


sub id ipsum tempus quod patrando sceleri dicatum ac constitu- 


erat, divinitus detecta atque patefacta, conversum est in illorum 


foedifragorum capita id, quod ipsi in regem et in totam 


prope domum ac stirpem regiam machinabaniur.” The version given 


by King Charles to his Parliament is repeated by the preacher Rome ; 
that XIII 
the act of thanksgiving, that a plot to assassinate the King of 
the whole royal had been discovered just 
national calamity, and that the 
*Te Deun 


for European sovereigns to 


=! 


and it is manifest Gregory believed, when he permitted 


Franee and 
in time 


family to prevent a 


conspirators had been summarily dealt 


with. The‘ >was in the nature of the congratulations which 


it is customary send jin our day when an 
attempt 1s made on the life of the Emperor of Germany or Russia, or the 
Italy or Spain. Much I fear I may 
already have written more than you will like to publish. Professor 
Baird’s book T have no ] say nothing of his merci- 


less exposure of the dishonest attempts which have been made t 


King of more might be said, but 
seen, and can therefore 
V Catho- 
| lie s to defend the Pope and his court. 

J. Dis 


SPALDING. 

Peoria, Jan. 19, 1880 

[ objection to the line of defence which Bishop Spalding 
ingeniously sets up in place of the line proposed by us is simply that 
itis nottenable. In the first place, neither the Protestants of Eng- 
land nor of Seotland have ever claimed the relation both to 

|} and man claimed by the Pope. In the second place, Bishop 
Spalding supposes Pope Gregory XIII. to have been dependent 
for his information respecting the occurring in France 
upon the lying assertions made by King Charles in Parliament 
and in his despatches to his envoys at foreign courts. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, he was not thus dependent. He hada skilful repre- 
sentative in Paris in the person of the Nuncio Salviati. It is tru 


God 


events 
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that the first tidings of the massacre that reached Rome were 
brought by a courier sent by the Guises to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
but it was not until letters from Salviati were received and read in 
full Consistory, on the sixth of September, that the good news was 
credited. It was 


i information conveyed in 
these letters that the Pope and eardinals resolved on the spot to go 


n consequence of the 
in solemn procession to the chureh of San Marco to render thanks 
to Almighty God for the signal blessing conferred upon the Holy 


See and upon all Christendom. And it was no * 


the story that oecasioned the three nights’ illumination, the firing of 


cannon from Sant’ Angelo, the striking of commemorative medals, 
ana the painting of the scenes of the butchery on the walls of the 
Vatican. 
a Huguenot plot for the destruction of the lives of the king and the 
chief Roman Catholic nobles, as contained in the royal declarations 
He relied, however, upon the secret despatches of his own Nuncio ; 
and the Nuncio assured him that the rumor that the slaughter had 
been provoked by the detection of a Protestant conspiracy was not 
only false but absurd. In his first despatch, sent upon the very 
day of the massacre, Salviati had not a word to say about the 
existence of such a conspiracy. Ina letter written nine days later, 
having heard the royal story, he declared that it would be a dis- 
grace for any one possessed of any acquaintance with the affairs of 
this world to believe it—“ ce seroit une honte pour quiconque est a 
méme de connaitre quelque chose aux affaires de ce monde de le 
croire ” (Chateaubriand’s trans.) It was with such accurate infor- 
mation before him that the Pope despatehed Cardinal Orsini as his 
legate to congratulate the King upon “ the glorious and truly in- 
comparable transaction of his majesty, which, looking merely at the 
matter of glory, could be equalled by no act of his predecessors.” 

We do not see, however, that the case for the Pope would be 
essentially improved could it be shown that he was at first deceived 
respecting the true history of the massacre. Where and when did he 
exhibit sorrow or shame at discovering the base imposition that had 
been practised upon him? Instead of betraying any such generous 
emotion he persisted in his rejoicing, instructed his legate to remind 
Charles of his promise to destroy every Huguenot still remaining in 
France, and calmly watched Vasari as ke deliberately sketched and 
elaborated, at the pontifical command, the paintings which were to 
perpetuate the memory of the most atrocious incidents in the events 
of St. Bartholomew’s day.—Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


- announcing the receipt of the Tribune ‘Index’ for 1879 we are glad 

to acknowledge our frequent indebtedness to this annual publication 
as a guide to past but still recent events. The series has a great and 
growing value. Mr. John L. Weinheimer is the compiler——Of Mr 
A. R. Spofford’s ‘American Almanac’ for 1880 the American News Co. 
publishes two editions, in paper covers and in the usual cloth, but the 
cheaper and popular edition omits the last hundred pages, retaining, 
nevertheless, the latest election statistics, which will be often consulted 
during the present year, and which fill nearly a hundred pages. This 
almanae continues to be the most valuable one we have for its lists of the 
personnel of the State and national governments, as well us for a great 
variety of commercial and financiai statistics regarding both the United 
States and foreign countries.— 
Mining Journal, No. 27 Park Place, New York, will shortly be issued a 
‘Pocket Mining Atlas’ for the United States, The leading features of 
the Magazine of American History for January are an account of the 
operations of the allied armies before New York in 1781, by the editor, Mr. 
John Austin Stevens, accompanied by numerous charts ; and the story of 
‘‘an affair of honor” between Daniel Webster and John Randolph in 
1824.—— Bulletin No. 52 of the Boston Publie Library contains Part 
LX. of its bibliographical ‘‘ History of Mental Philosophy,” and a topical 
index to the British Parliamentary Sessional Papers of 1877. 
knowledges the acquisition by gift of a choice collection of Frankliniana, 
which will be set apart for special fostering. It embraces eighty different 
portraits and engravings. 
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false version ” of 


‘The Pope might pretend to give credence to the story of 
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— =a Socieretaprcennaas —— === -_ 
have felt obliged, on legal grounds, to overrule the decision of their Elec. 
tion Committee and declare the Rev. H. W. Bellows ineligible from nop. 
residence.——No. 14 of the Harvard Library Bulletin is noticeable for 
summary account by Mr. Samuel H. Scudder of the entomologieal libra; 
of the United States, which ‘clearly shows the great advantage to an 
entomologist of a residence in this vicinity,” the Museum of Comparatiye 
Zoology being rich in this department beyond all other institutions. My. 


a 


es 


Seudder appends a memorandum of some of the rarer works in the libra. 
ries of Boston and Cambridge ——Mr. Francis Galton contributes to 
Nature of January 15 one of those suggestive papers on original lines of 
** Vis 
ualized Numerals” is the subject of it, the term having reference to the 
power of certain persons to call up a distinct (and individual) graphic 
image of the numerals, arranged systematically, by which mathematica] 
Mr. Galton has been *‘ astonished 


research which give him a unique position in the scientific world. 


mental processes are greatly simplified. 
to find how superior women usually are to men in the vividness of their 
mental imagery and in their powers of introspection.” Mare Monnier’s 
translation of ‘ Faust’ into French verse has been very highly praised by 
Leopold Hamburger in the Magazin fiir die Litteratur des Auslandes 
He says that he has only found one mistranslation, and is not sure of 
that. A recent translation of Lessing’s ‘ Laocoon’ into Latin by Herr 
Hasper is condemned by another critic for its Germanisms.-——- By invita- 
tion of a number of Jadies, the lectures on ‘* America’s Place in [istory ” 





which Prof. John Fiske recently gave at Chickering Hall, will be repeated 
as a morning course at an exrly day. 

—Weso seldom make the mistake of attributing to a man greater attain- 
ments than he possesses that we think we shall be readily forgiven for 
having described Dr. Ezra Abbot as an eminent Hebraist. He writes to 
us that his knowledge of Hebrew is, to his regret, ‘‘ only elementary.” 
We were led into the mistake by the high place he holds as a Biblical 
critic, overlooking the fact that it is on the New Testament side that his 
authority is greatest. 

—The Sixth Annual Report of the President of Boston University js 
marked by the characteristic modesty of the literary metropolis, for the 
affairs of the University itself are not thrust into the foreground, and 
the majority of the contents relate to the doings of the world ai large, 
and of institutions not directly connected with what would in other places 
be considered the subject in hand. Beginning with a view of * Liberal 
Education in the United States,” and touching lightly upon ‘** An Im- 
portant Case of Tax-Exemption” in !linois, the President reaches the 
theme upon which he is always eloquent, Coeducation. The utterance 
of President Barnard, of Columbia, regarding the admission of women to 
that institution is referred to at length, and the Harvard ‘‘ Annex” js 
presented with the startling head-line, ‘The Beginning of the End at 
Ilarvard College,” the influence of the humble Boston University in lead 
ing to this ** beginning of the end” being modestly dwelt upon. The 
Ilarvard Medical School, Wellesley and Smith Colleges, and Abbott Ac:- 
demy, form the texts for the next divisions, after which the interests of 
Boston University are treated. We learn that there are 126 students in 
the College of Liberal Arts, 40 being women ; the senior class containing 
10 men andil women. The College of Music, an institution managed by 
Mr. Tourjée, is next shown to be in a very unpromising condition. This 
** College ” seems to have scarcely more firm connection with the ‘ Uni- 
versity ” than the late School of Oratory had. ‘* The College of Agricul- 
ture’ furnishes the theme for the most amusing part of the report. This 
‘¢ College” is no less than the Massachusetts Agricultural College, which 
is about as much a department of Amherst or Williams College as it is 
of the Boston University. It agrees to receive ‘‘ matriculants in Boston 
University on the same terms and conditions as other persons,” and by 
virtue of this stipulation is called a College of Boston University, its 
name being posted on the bulletin board on Beacon Street. The report 
of this department is omitted, but with sweet simplicity we are informed 
that it ‘* will be presented to the legislature in a few weeks”! The 
schools of Theology, Law, und Medicine are next mentioned, and their 
work detailed, after which the School of Oratory (which died with its late 
dean, as it was his private enterprise) is made the subject of several pages. 
From the résumé at the end we learn that the total number of students 
last year was 631, 178 being women. In the late School of Oratory there 
were 67 women and $7 men ; in the School of Medicine, 52 women and 94 
men; in the College of Liberal Arts, 40 women and 86 men ; in the 
School of Theology, 2 women and 67 men; in the School of Law, 150 
men and 1 woman; in the ‘College of Agriculture,” 16 men and no 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard College | women ; and in the School of All Sciences, 34 men and 3 women; the 
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from those of the last previous year. 


“el, dD. 1880 | 


fivures showing a loss of B6 


‘College of Agriculture ” lost 6, the School of Theology 12, the 
<.hool of Law 22, the School of Medicine 25 In looking over the report 


i that twenty-three pages may be properly 


rs of Boston University, 


considered to treat the 
while twenty-five pages are freely appropri- 
Until we are certain that wo- 
: n ure admitted to the Massachusetts Agricultural College, we cannot 
that the statement made on page 46 is exactly correct, that 


1 to the doings of the world at large. 
** this 
U iversity is the only one in the world which neither makes nor ever has 

.de any odious discriminations on the ground of sex.” And we must 
further await action on the proposal of a legislative committee to turn 
the Agricultural College over to Amherst. 

—By a happy circumstance not the initiated 
the most precious recent contributions to the history of the muni- 
cipality of Boston have taken the form of city documents; and the 
latest, N », 119 of 1879, ought to attract general attention in all cities of 
a certain size and antiquity. 


unexplainable by 


It is a report to the Common Council of a 
committee on the naming of streets, and we read : *‘ At the outset of 
their investigations your committee was somewhat surprised to find that 
there was no statute expressly conferring on any person or board the right 
to designate the names of public streets.” The reduplication and con- 
fusion thence arising,which in the case of Boston has been greatly aggra- 
vated by extensive annexations, may be imagined. The committee re- 
commend that hereafter names of streets should be given or changed only 
hv vote of the Board of Aldermen on the recommendation of the Board of 
St reet Commissioners, to take effect on May 1, and that no name should be 
given to two or more streets (or avenues, cte.); also, that a committee be ap- 
I ointed, to serve without pay, to consider what should be done with exist- 
i A hint of the true method of dealing with these is given 
in the present report, namely, to distinguish them by a sectional addition, 
as, “* High Street, Charlestown,” *‘Iligh Street, Brighton,” ete.; but if 
there are two High Streets in Charlestown, to change the name of one. 


ng duplicates. 


Whatever rules may be established, it is clear that they will be applicable 
as well to the nomenclature of towns, which it 1s high time was taken in 
hand by our State authorities in co-operation with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. The appendices of this document are rich in lists which lack but 
little of affording a complete history of the streets of Boston proper, in 
connection with which a heliotype of part of the earliest known map of 
the city and its environs, of the date of 1698, discovered last year in Paris, 
possesses a curious interest. It was made by Jean Baptiste Louis Franque- 
lin, Hydrographer to the King, and ‘* verified by Sr. de la Motte,” and is 
preserved in manuscript in the Dépdot des Cartes de la Marine. 

—There has just been established at the Winchester Observatory of 
Yale College a Horological Bureau, whose object is to ‘* encourage the 
higher development of the horological industries, and to pursue re- 
searches calevlated to aid in the construction of refined apparatus for 
the measure of time.” This Bureau has made arrangements with the 
Safe Deposit Company of New Haven for erecting in their stee] vaults 
apparatus for testing the performance of time-pieces in a regulated tem- 
perature and in various positions, as dial-face up or down, or vertical, 
ete., at ordinary temperatures, in the refrigerator (40° F.) and in the 
oven (90° F.) The ratings will be carefully noted by trained observers, 
and in accordance with them certificates will be issued of several well- 
defined classes. The charges for these tests are so moderate that a 
certificate may properly be exacted of the seller where there is any doubt 
as to the quality of the watch, pocket or box-chronometer, or clock, and 
as a matter of course in the more expensive grades. The result must 
necessarily be to raise the standards of our manufacturers, and te give 
American time-pieces a scientific guarantee which will do much to pro- 
mote their sale abroad. Mr. Leonard Waldo is the astronomer in charge 
of the Bureau, and will furnish application blanks ; time-pieces may be 
sent by express to the safes at 89 Orange Street, New Haven. 

—It is impossible for the unaided ear to determine with certainty the 
direction of a distant sound, espec:ally when the atmosphere is foggy ; 
hence the great utility to navigators of the instrument which its inventor, 
Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, of the Stevens Institute, has felicitously named 
the ‘*topophone,” or sound-placer. It consists of ‘+a vertical rod pass- 
ing through the roof of the deck-cabin,” and bearing on the upper end 
‘a horizontal bar carrying two adjustable resonators,” 
pointer is set at right angles with the bar. Rubber tubes from the reso- 
nators pass through the roof of the cabin and unite in a single pipe con- 
nected with a pair of ear-tubes. 
a handle in any direction. 


below which a 


The vertical rod is turned by means of 
The first step is to tune the resonators hecu- 
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rately to the pitch of the sound under observation, and fix them ‘‘at a 
distance from each other somewhat less than the length of the 
that sound ” 


wave of 
the next, by turning the handle, to bring them simultane- 
ously on the wave-surface, when, as ‘they both receive, at the same in- 
stant, the same phase 
result that 


of vibration on the planes of their mouths,” it will 
if the connecting tubes be of the same length, the sound- 
pulses, acting together, will be reinforced to the ear, but. if the tubes 
differ in length by one-half the wave-length of the sound, the pulses will 
oppose and neutralize each other, and thus tend to produce silence. At 
this moment the horizontal bar is a chord in the spherical wave-surface 
of which say the fog-horn is the centre ; and the pointer represents a 
radius, ‘‘ or, in other words, coincides in alignment with a line drawn from 
the place where the sound is produced through the place of cbservation,” 
By sailing the ship a measured distance ** at an observed angle from the 
radius line thus found, a second radius line may in like manner be found,” 
and ‘the distance between the two points of observation is the base-line 


of a triangle, of which the two convergent radii are the sides From 


these data the distance of the fog-horn is readily computed. 


—The North American Review for February contains an excited and 
somewhat extraordinary paper on ‘* The Third Term,” by Senator Howe, 
which is worth a word of description, perhaps, as an indication of how 
‘*the old set” reasons when it feels called upon to do so. It is an elabo 
rate deprecation of the Springer resolution that the preeedent established 
by Washington and other presidents in retiring at the close of a second 
term has become a part of our republican system. The history of the 
formation of the Constitution, so far as it relates to this point, is given in 
order to dispel the impression that the framers of that instrument had 
reference only to a second term, and to show how sincerely, in reality 
and if the truth were known, they were in favor of an indefinite re-eligi- 
bility. What 
for patriotism is shown to have been in the former a cunning device to 
conceal impending senility, and 1n the latter the result of a wise fore 
of probabilities, and the determination to prevent a successor from « njoy- 

The 
ans,” 
and, by implication, overworked politicians, may be forced by ‘‘ senseless 
clamor” to ‘quarry out a President while the foremost man of his age 


stands upon the mountain-top”; and it closes with the solemn warning 


has hitherto been imputed to Washington and Jefferson 


r,<f 
ing the third term which be saw was impossible for him to compass 
article seems to have been dictated by a fear that *‘true Republi 


that “the practical wisdom approved by the Saviour” is embodied in 
‘Thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many,” and that ‘the world will make a mistake if it shall turn from 
Jesus of Nazareth to follow Mr. Springer of Illinois."’ We believe no 
such august support of the ** boom” as this has hitherto been invoked. On 
the other hand, the Review has in this number an able and interesting 
Mr 


attention both for its historieal and its 


} 


paper on the Emancipation Proclamation, by 
which it is worth while to call 
argumentative merits. 


James C. Welling, to 


—The announcement that companies are being formed to pirate the 

‘** Pirates cf Penzance” has drawn the attention of the press to the law 
of stage-right, and very authoritative statements have been published to 
the effect that Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan are amply protected by the 
law and have no reason to fear infringement. They have the credit of 
being so well advised in these matters that it would be superfluous to 
offer them suggestions with regard to their property, but the enterprising 
managers who are forming companies are probably acting under legal ad 
vice also. The fact is that the law of stage-right is not so well settled as 
it might be, and though the tendency of the decisions is all one way, mis- 
guided managers may easily get legal opinions throwing doubts upon the 
position taken by Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. The home of stage-right, 
the place in which it has received its fullest development, and where the 
courts are in the constant habit of deciding against piracy through un- 
licensed representation, is New York. The law, as it is recognized here, 
may be stated as follows: A dramatic author has, independently of ail 
statutes, avommon-law right of property in an unpublished play of the 
same absolute character that he has in his houses and lands, or ia his 
stocks and bonds. It is perpetual and universal. He can sell the right 
to act the play absolutely, or for limited periods of time, or for limited 
His right is, in short, exactly what Lord Mansfield attempted 

to establish for all literary property in the great case of Millar vs, 
Taylor. His attempt failed, the been that 
ever since property in books, both in England and America, has only 
had such protection as has been accorded it by statutes local in 


} Stage-right is of a much later 


as ‘ 
lictrict 
qaustricts, 


and consequence bas 


+ 
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heir operation and limited in time 











‘The 


and wherever it is recognized we are confronted with what 
| 


has probably Messrs Gilbe rt 
that the author of a play who cannot get from the copyright 


struck and Sullivan as a ‘* most ingenious 


parad ‘ie 


statutes anything more than a limited protection, which expires in a few 
years, may, by not taking advantage of the statutes at all, secure for the 
same play the most absolute property-right known to the law. Practi- 
eally the effect of the judicial recognition of stage-right is that the 


author sells licenses to act his play for particular theatres or particular 
cities; and as a successful play is always very remunerative, it follows 
that dramatic authorship is at present, wherever stage-right is recognized, 
the most tempting branch of the literary profession—a fact which in part 
explains the recent noticeable development of it in this country. 


—In Massachusetts the courts have taken a very different view of the 
matter. Some years ago Laura Keene, then the manager of one of the 
principal theatres in this city, bought from Tom Taylor both the play 
and the manuscript of **Our American Cousin.” The play was brought 
out in Boston, and Miss Keene instituted a suit. The Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts decided, after a full argument, that the play having been 
previously represented for money, this amounted to a dedication of it to 
the public, and, therefore, no action could be maintained. It would 
seem from the language of the Court that the way in which the play was 
obtained for reproduction was by means of the memory of actors, and the 
Court thought that this use of memory could not be judicially restrained. 
We do not hesitate to 
rendered by a respectable court. 
doubted ; so is the right to use the hands ; but there is no greater right to 


say that a more unfortunate decision was never 


The right to use the memory is un- 


use the memory for the purpose of pirating a play than there is to use the 
hands for the purpose of committing a theft. So, too, the question of publi- 
cation is properly one of ¢nfention, and the idea that any one who repre- 
sents a play for money thereby shows an intention to dedicate to the pub- 
Nevertheless the Massachusetts 
The truth is that 
during the last hundred years the conception of cwnership in literary pro- 


lie is exactly the reverse of the fact. 
decision is not by any means unsupported by authority. 


perty has steadily grown, and a court which has a question of stage-right 
brought before it has an opportunity of taking either a liberal or a narrow 
view of the subject. As we have before pointed out in these columns, 
the history of copyright in the last two centuries is the history of 
We 
interna- 


a struggle between communism and the idea of ownership. see 
them in conflict to-day—as, for instance, in the fact that 
tional piracy is practised by the same nations that locally recognize 
a strict property right. So, in respect to dramatic authorship, the 
earlier decisions of the courts show that in the last century, while 
ownership in a manuscript was recognized, the antique legal com- 
munism which prevailed in the minds of some of the most learned 
judges of the day prevented them from admitting any right of property 
in the ideas embodied in the manuscript. I[t was this difficulty which 
really stood in the way of the recognition of copyright at common 
law, as anybody will see who reads the opinion of Mr. Justice Yates in 
dissenting from Lord Mansfield. This learned lawyer suggested that 
ideas were very much like wild animals, which ceased to be the property of 
the owner as soon as they escaped from his possession and coutrol. Se, 
in the case of ideas, they become publie property on publication, It is 
this antique legal conception which really lies at the basis of the Massa- 
chusetts view of stage-right. The courts which take the opposite view 
only apply to dramatic property those principles of ownership which 
Lord Mansfield a century ago applied to all property in ideas. 


—The last performances of Mr. Strakosch’s opera company were in 
many respects superior to the first. Both chorus and orchestra had be 
come much better trained, and the leading artists appeared to greater ad- 
vantage Mile. 
Belocea was charming in the title role, and Sig. Storti gave a spirited im- 
personation of the Torreador, though the part is much too low for him, 
and his fine voice did not show to the fullest advantage. The new tenor, 
Sig. Baldanza, has a powerful voice, but is utterly untrained. His natu- 
ral gifts are above the average, and with conscientious study he may some 
day become a praiseworthy artist. Donizetti’s ‘‘ Favorita” was given for 
the first time this season. Mlle. Belocea as Leonora carried off again the 
honors of the evening, developing an amount of dramatic power both in 


The second performance of *‘ Carmen ” was very fair. 


her singing and acting which surprised her audience, who had hitherto 
only learned to admire her as alyric singer. Sig. Storti was excellent as 
King Alfonso. This high baritone part is admirably suited to his voice, 


and erfSured him perhaps his greatest success this season. Sig. Petro- 
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vitch, too. was better as Fernando than in any part he has undertaken. 
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Hiis performance of ‘* Faust” on the 
M. Castelmary, a French artist, gave a renderine of 


following evening was very dull 
and uninteresting. 
Mephistopheles which, as regards dramatic strength and gracefulness of 
action, has never been equalled on the New York stage; but his part 
alone redeemed an otherwise tame and commonplace performance 
**Sonnambula ” and ** Mignon” were repeated with the same cast. wad 
the public was sorely disappointed at not having another opportunity 


hearing Mile. Singer, who is still indisposed, and upon whose appearance 


Oo} 


so much of Mr. Strakosch’s success has depended. 


—We were promised lately a new French bibliographical review which 
should be in itself coveted by the collector as a thing of beauty for his 
shelves. These anticipations are well fulfilled in Le Livre, of which the 
first //vrafson bears date of January, 1880, the name of A. Quantin, } 
rue Benoit, Paris, as publisher, and that of Octave Uzanne as chief edj- 
tor. This 7reracson in shape of a large octavo, is composed of three 
volumes, evidently designed to be bound separately at the end of the year. 
though each shares the common title, Le Livre; and of these the first 
two have a rubricated title-page, while the first volume is printed o 
Holland paper, the second on a tinted, and the third on ordinary white 
paper, the third having also much the smallest number of pages. The 
Ancient Bibliography, Modern Bib. 
liography, and Bibliographic Bibliography ; the last being simply a clas. 
sified list of French and foreign publications of the month (Noy. 15- 
Dec. 15, 1879), not so complete or well selected, at least on the foreign 
side, as we may hope to see it, and being immediately followed by a 
General Catalogue of Old Books, which, though paged consecutively with 
the former, is only a group of publishers’ advertisements attractively dis. 
played. Finally, it must be said that the Ancient Bibliography alone is 
adorned with engraved initial letters, head and tail-pieces and other illus- 


three corresponding divisions are : 


trations to be specified presently, all of which give this portion of the 


livraison an air of great elegance. 


—The leading articles are as follows: First, an account of Baron 
Taylor and his wonderful dramatic library, by Paui Lacroix, with an off- 
hand portrait by Bouguereau. Then ** Bibliography in England,” an analy- 
sis of the ‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum,’ by F. Drujon ; a first paper, 
by Joannis Guignard, giving in alphabetic order illustrations of the mark: 
of bindings belonging to eminent collectors, here generally the coats-of- 
arms, to which is added a full-page specimen of an illuminated cover ; a 
sketch, by E. G. Brunet, of the life and works of the late Octave Dele- 
pierre, whose first wife was a sister of Lord Napier of Magdala, and 
whose untaught boyhood was the result of the father’s addiction to Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of education ; « pretty full and rather interesting list o! 
books that constituted the library of the Dauphin, for whose instruction 
Louis XIV. provided so lavishly the classical commentaries ad usum [/- 


phini—a list recovered by means of the crest on the bindings ; and an 
appreciative memoir of the late Georges Trautz (Trautz-Bauzonnet), the 
consummate artist among Paris binders, accompanied by a_ portrait 
Next in order is a summary of the Firmin-Didot sale, and with a Chro: 

ique of miscellaneous information Part I. concludes. Part IL. opens with 
a description of the progress of public libraries in France, and passes to 
foreign literary correspondence from seven countries, including the 
United States ; a department called ‘‘ Le Livre parlé,” and consisting of 
reports of lectures by the actor Coquelin and others at the literary mati- 
nées of the Théatre-Fran¢ais, and a schedule of the lectures at the Col- 
lége de France and the Sorbonne ; a critique of Pouillet’s ‘ Treatise on 
Literary and Artistic Property’; and, finally, tothe reviews proper. These 
are of the French as distinguished from the English type, and cail for no 
special comment, except that they relate only to French books or books 
translated into French ; but what we suppose to be the true history of the 
‘Bibliographie clérico-galante’ denounced by Polybiblion is given on p. 
69. Notes and news are furnished in a Gaze(lte bibliographique, among 
which we remark Minister Ferry’s letter of instructions for the formation 
of a pedagogic library by translations from the best works in foreign lan- 
guages, and the announcement of a new work, ‘ My Policy,’ by the Duc 
de Broglie. Under Neerology respectful mention is made of Madame 
Louis Figuier, who was a frequent contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and a successful playwright. We take leave of Le Livre at the 
summary of periodical publications, including the principal literary or 
scientific articles in the Paris daily papers; the alphabetical list of 
‘seizures, prosecutions, and convictions undergone by the press,” and 
by equaliy hapless books ; and the list of new journals which appeared 
in Paris in the month of November—thirty in all. All this quantity and 
variety Le Livre offers for the annual price of 46 francs. 
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We have received three lists of words in a up to adk issued by the 


al Society, in the prosecution of its Dictionary, which contain 


vely (A) dictionary words of doubtful existence elsewhere. the 


ipher’s ‘apparent stock in trade”; (B) words mostly obsolete, 
known date of use affixed, later (C) words 
or comparatively recent, with earliest known date affixed, and 
1. This last list we print entire Contributions 
id be sent to Dr. Murray, Mill Hill, London, N.W., in accordance 


: the Society’s formal Directions : 


and desired ; 


below. 


de =1re¢ 


se 


1746, ab 
ING1, abey 7 


nautical) 1762, abashless 1868, abatis 1809, abdomen 16 ibdominal 
37, abductor 1872, abeam 1836, aberdevine 177 
nt 1866, ablaze 1800, abloom 1865, abnormal 1840 
mity 1859, abnormous 1771, aboard adr. 1509, abolis 
olitionism (Wilberforce), abolitionist 1808, aboriginal 
4 abrasion 1740, abreast 1567, absentation 1852, absentee (Trish 
ISD4, absolutism 184, absolutist 1850. absolvent 1837, absorbed (7 
1794, absorption 1741, absquotilate —absquatulate 
stainer (total) 1850, abstergent 1861, abstinence (total) 1850. abstraction 1660, ab 
isefulness 1862, al nent 1644, abutment (arch abyss 1560, academial 
cian 1755, academist 1691, acatallactic 1865, accelerative 1827, aceclerator 1861, 
cessibility 1818. accession 1646, accessorial 
eclimatation 1792, mation 
IN}4. acclivity 1614, accommodatingly 1847, accom 
Is67. 
1852 


\ s 1, 
» abet 






iii- 
¢ 
of 


_ abnor 
lition 


nO 1837. nbol 
1788. aboriginary 1868 


1769, absent 





18 
absinthe) a. 
w>. absorbediv 1868, absorbent 


w, ab yuti 1X30, 
1856, acceptant a /j IND6, 
jism 1851, accidentality ‘ 

tization 1859, acclimatize vr. 
1863, accomplice 1600. accordion 1859, accouche + 
IS67. with) 





1859, acclimate 7 ace] 


780, accompany ist ac 


9 accoucheur 1845, accoucheuse aecount (ay one’s ac 


2 . accountantship 1858. accredit 7. 1750, acerete rv. 1784 
curate 1621, accusal 1823, acerbate r. acervative icharnement 
achromatic 1830, acidify 7 18387, 1656, acidulate 7. 1794, acidu 
yment 1599, acosmism 1860, acosmist IX52, acoustics 1824, acquain 
1620, acquirement 1646, acquisitive 1642, ac 
acridity 1859, acrimonious 1646, acrobat 
rm 1500. actinic 1859, actinism IS#2, 
! 3, actuality 1647, actualize 7. 1817, 
rial 1869, actuarian 1863, actuate v. 1609, acuat 17, acupressure 1865, acute 1592, 
1845, adapt v. 1611, adaptiveness 1863, additional 1641. addressee 18-4 
1764, adductor 1828, adeep 1850, adept a. and n. 1692, adequacy 1853, 
1597, adhesion 1646, adhesive 1750, adhesiveness 1860, adiaphor 
1851, adjunctive adj. 1859, adjura 









accountancy 187 
1862, IN6D, 

hene n. 180s, acidity 
1832. acknowledgt 
hip 1827, acquaintaney 1859, a 
veness (phrenol,), acreage 185 
1861, 
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acrostic 





crobatie across 147. 


1872, actor (- player) Shaksper 









ze 4 





ion 
gio n addressy 
1k70, adduce ? 
equative 1865, adhere r 
a! 1 1866, adipoc ere 1820, adiposity 1859, adjudic ate vr. 
tory a. 1815, adjust, v. 1611. 

—If Mr. Charles H. Allen, the Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Anti Slavery Society, has any official superiors, they will do well to re- 
press his activity a little. Ile sent to the London papers in November 
ist a shocking story, which he said had been forwarded to him by a 
“friend” in Kansas, of two negroes who had gone back from Kansas to 
ississippi to bring their families to their new homes. 
their arrival and had both hands lopped off by the whites, and was then 


“told with fearful oaths to go to Kansas now and make a living for his 


WW 


One was seized on 


family, and the poor, maimed man returned with his wife and little ones.” 
The other had worked hard for some months, laid by $100, and went back 
to fetch his bride. The very night after his marriage he was dragged 
from his house, his arms cut off above the elbows, and he was left to 
bleed to death. Mr. Allen furnished this tale to the British public as 
absolute truth, with appropriate and harrowing comments. He 
speedily assured that it was probably false from beginning to end, so 
he St. John Ile 
now another 


was 


has 


for confirmation. 
with 


of Kansas 
the Governor’s answer to the London 
The Governor says that a colored man named Best 


wrote to Governor 
sent Times 
letter of his own. 
did go back from Kansas to Mississippi last spring with $100, “since 
which time nothing has been heard of him or of his family—save and 
except reports brought here by refugees, who state that a lot of white 
ruffians when Best returned caught him and cut off his hands, from the 
effects of which it is reported that he died.” ‘+ As to whether this is 
true or not,” adds Mr. St. John, ‘‘it is impossible for me to say ; I only 
know that Best was here, for | saw and talked with him last spring.” 
This is all. About the other maimed man with the wife and little ones, 
who got back to Kansas, not a word. Most men who had circulated the 
original story in a solemn manner would be a little abashed by this result 
of a hunt for evidence. Not so Mr. Allen. He writes to the 7imes again 
with great calm : 

‘*‘ As many persons expressed doubts as to the veracity of some of 

these hideous stories, this society addressed a letter to the Governor of 
Kansas asking for some confirmation of the statements made. His reply 
I now enclose, trusting that you will kindly give it a place in your 
columns, for it is of the highest importance that the people of America 
should be aroused to the feeling of indignation that such conduct excites 
in all civilized countries. In no way can we so easily reach the heart of 
the great and free people of the Northern States as by addressing them 
through the pages of the Times.” , 
He evidently thinks he has proved his case, and that he is doing good 
by this sort of work. There is, therefore, evidently no use in remonstrat- 
ing with him, so we must ask his directors, or trustees, or whatever they 
are, to put some check on him. Sympathy for the negro refugees which 
shows itself in this way only disgusts people at the North, hardens their 
hearts, and closes their purses by spreading incredulity with regard to all 
stories of negro sufferings. 


—Not even the society of Holland House is more familiar to the stu- 
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dent of polite literature than are the three generations of interesting men 
and women whose names are associated with the manor-house at Coppet. 
The first generation we know through Gibbon and Rousseau ; the 
the third through the letters 


second 


through Mesdames de Staél and Recamier : 


of Doudan. Numerous, however, as are the writers who have had more 
or less to say about this attractive Vaudois society, our knowledge of it is 
stil But in the Revue des Deur Mondes for 


] scrappy and irregular. 
January 1 Mr. Othenin d’Haussonville begins what promises 
series of articles, and to give a great deal of long-desired information, 


bound door of the 


to be a long 


To the writer in question has been opened ** the iron 
old tower of the Coppet mansion, m which are kept its archives”; and 
to be prepared If he had 


might, 


it is from these documents that his articles are 
found there only family papers, much that is worth r we 
doubt not, have beem drawn from them ; but, in addition t he 
discovered among the twenty-seven volumes of letters addressed to M. 
and Mme. Necker, and the papers of Mme. de Stacl, a great « 
of interest concerning Buffon, Grimm, Marmontel, D’Alembert, Diderot, 
and Mesdames du Deffand, Geoffrin, and d’Houdetot. But the present 


aHaine 


these, 


) 
al that ts 


long paper (52 pages) 1s devoted solely to the youth of Mme. Necker, 
born Susanne Curchod. As regards her betrothal to Gibbon, ** curious 
documents,” says M. d’Haussonville, ** allow me to complete the story, 
and to correct in several points Gibbon’s story ; I shall be astonished if 


his conduct gains in public estimation by the new light thrown upon it 
Gibbon, it will be sighed . 
**obeytd as a son”; but the sighing on his part cannot have 


remembered, though he ** as a lover,” vet 


} 


Aut 


Ww very 


deep, thinks his French critic, to whom his love-letters (three of which 
are here printed) appear *‘ but the work of a clever fellow who writes 
love-letters as he would a French exercise, employing the figures reeom- 
mended by the rhetoric books.” Instead of the engagement being broken 
shortly after his return to England, as Gibbon gives the reader to under- 
stand, it now appears that he kept it up for four years, and that, when 
finally broken, it caused the girl acute suffering. This last fact is not 
now stated for the first time, the Rev. Mr. Moultou having written 


but the trustworthiness of his view has always 
the ries of 


Rousseau to this effect ; 
been disputed, notably by Mr. Morison i 
* English Men of Letters.” 


n his volume in st 
THE SPIRIT OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. * 


‘THE present century 1s the child of the last, and, as is the way with 


children, studies but finds it hard to appreciate the character of its 
parent. Stephen's ‘ History of English Thought im the Eighteenth Cen 
tury,’ Lecky’s ‘History of England in the Eighteenth Century,’ Miss 
Wedgwood's ‘ Life of Weslev,’ Thackeray's *‘ Humorists* and still more 
his ‘ Esmond,’ Carlyle’s ‘ Essays,’ Froude’s ‘ History of the English in 
Ireland during the Eighteenth Century,’ Morley'’s * Voltaire,’ * Diderot,’ 


and ‘ Burke,’ and a score more of recent biographies or treatises show that 
in the present age we are compelled, whether with our will or against our 
Yet a 
critic who reads with intelligence the series of essays in which Messrs. 
English Church dur- 


will, to interest ourselves ia the acts and thoughts of our fathers. 


Abbey and Overton investigate the condition of th 
ing the last century, can hardly fail to perceive that even writers who 
have collected together a large amount of miscellaneous information, and 
who intend to write with the greatest fairness, find an almost insuperable 
difficulty in really entering into the spirit of the last age. To explain, 
indeed, the causes of this difficulty would be to attempt a critique on the 
eighteenth century. All that can be done within the limits of a news 
paper article is to call attention to one point of dissimilarity between the 
present century and the last which, though patent to every one, exerted 
a far greater influence than is always attributed to it. 

In many respects the sentiment of the eighteenth century was, we are 
convineed, far more like the prevailing feeling of the present time than is 
often allowed. The idea, for instance, that the Georgian era was marked 
by a religious coldness quite foreign to the reign of Victoria, 
one may see who will study the facts presented by Messrs. Abbey and 
It rests on the assump- 


tion. which is not borne out by the facts, that readers of Richardson 


or hearers of Whitefield belong to a generation who did not know what 
It rests on the still more groundless 


1s, 


as any 


Overton, grounded on a twofold misconception. 


was meant by religious sentiment 
assumption that the latter part of the nineteenth century is characterized 
by the religious fervor which may, with a certain amount of partial truth, 
be ascribed to the period of the Wesleyan or Evangelical reviva', In 
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one point, however, the eighteenth century, if one may use that term as 


a very lax description of 


an age which does not coincide precisely with 
any division of a hundred years, differed essentialiy from the present time. 
The men who lived during the period which extends, speaking roug 
from the last English to the first French revolution (1688-1789) remem- 
bered, and to a certain extent knew, what was meant by religious per- 
sccution, and understood, partly from tradition, partly from personal 
experience, What was the meaning and what were the results of the 


odium theologicum. Few persons now realize the extent to which the 


demon of theological intolerance tormented Europe. It is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that from the death of Savonarola (1498) down to the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War (1648) every part of Europe was in one 
shape or another made miserable by the spirit of religious fanaticism. 
England, indeed, escaped the miseries which afflicted Germany and 
rance, but the triumph of the Puritans, which, after all, was a mere epi- 
sode in the religious contests of Europe, produced an effect on the imagi- 
nation of Englishmen which may be measured by the fact noted by Mr, 





Pattison, that the popular abuse of the word ‘‘ saint,” as a term suggest- | 


ing hypocrisy, dates back to the Restoration and the reaction against the 


rule of Cromwell. It must not, further, be forgotten that if the peace of 


Westphalia closed the wars of the Reformation, it did not put an end to 
acts dictated by the grossest theological intolerance. The revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) excited at least as much horror at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century as was still aroused by the recollection of 
the Reign of Terror at the beginning of the nineteenth ; and the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was indeed the greatest but was not the last 
act of theological intolerance known, either by immediate tradition or by 
experience, to the men of what may be termed the Georgian cra. The 
revolt in the Cévennes and the horrors of its suppression took place in the 
midst of Marlborough’s triumphs, and if, as the century advanced, the 
persecution of French Protestantism languished, mainly for want of vic- 
tims to persecute, the spirit of intolerance which had been born in a time 
of religious zeal lived on when Paris was filled with scoffing philosophes 
and unbelieving and scarcely less scoffing prelates. Calas was tortured 


and murdered after George III. ascended the throne, and Guizot’s mother | 


attended Protestant conventicles which were broken up by the fire of 


dragoons. 

Nor are we to suppose for a moment that the intolerance which was 
rampant abroad was unknown in Great Britain or Ireland. The penal 
legislation against Catholics is proof enough that theological animosity 
was not a vice peculiar to Roman Catholic governments, and the in- 
tolerant sentiment of the mass of the English people went beyond that of 
their rulers. One curious phenomenon of the age is the popularity of the 
Church of England at the period when she reached what, religiously 
speaking, might be considered the lowest point to which she ever fell. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the mob were, as Messrs. Abbey and 
Overton point out, invariably in favor of the Church. They were always 
ready to break into violence with undiscriminating zeal againsi any man 
or party supposed to be hostile to the Establishment. A Presbyterian, a 
Wesleyan, a Jew, a Papist, ora Freethinker might at any time be liable 
to popular violence. In 1753 the proposal to naturalize Jews seemed to 
the multitude to be little less than a scheme for overthrowing Chris- 
tianity. In 1780 Lord George Gordon and his followers held possession 
of London and gutted every Catholic Chapel within their reach. Eleven 
years later the mob of Birmingham destroyed Priestley’s house because 
he did not believe in the existence of the Trinity and did believe in the 
sovereignty of the people ; while the respectable classes, with George III. 
at their head, pretty clearly thought that if the mob at Birmingham were 
a little too wild, yet that a freethinker and a revolutionist had not more 
than a bare right to legal protection. 

The facts we have mentioned, and a hundred others of the same kind, 
are the mere commonplaces of history, but they deserve attention as 
showing that the men of the last century knew religious intolerance, so to 
speak, as a living force, and not, like ourselves, as something merely of 
the past. From this knowledge are derived several characteristics of the 
age which appear at first sight hardly consistent with each other. It af- 
fords, for instance, the explanation of the intellectual brutality which is 
traceable among men such as Johnson, Swift, or Steele. They carried 
into conversation the kind of violence which in times not then long past 
would have led to deeds of active persecution. The whole tendency of 
the time was to treat an opponent, especially on theological matters, as 
certainly a fool and probably a knave, and to express one’s sentiments 
about freethinkers and other disreputable persons in the terms which it 
is natural to apply to scoundrels. Hence, though in England law or cus- 





tom ensured an amount of liberty of speech which excited the enyy ,¢ 
foreigners, the freedom of the last century would, to persons ty 
tomed to the unrestrained discussion of modern times, appear little bette, 
than a social tyranny slightly tempered by law. Every mouth there gp. 
pear articles in the best English reviews which would in the last centyr 
have excited the horror of all respectable persons. It is funny to im: i 
what Johnson, or Eldon, or Pitt, or, for that matter, Erskine (who o, 
sionally crams his speeches with statements of his religious orthodox, 
would think of a current number say of the Fortnightly or Ninetee, 4, 
Century. Freethinkers themselves were curiously influenced by the sy = 
of the time. Hither prudence or, in some cases, real hesitation in s} eak. 
ing out led them to veil their meaning in hints or sneers. Neither Bop. 
tham nor James Mill was a coward ; but Bentham published, or got pub. 
lished, his speculations on religion under the pseudonym of Philip Beg 
champ, and the language even of the anonymous publication is singularly 
guarded ; while James Mill impressed on his scn the absolute necessity o¢ 
keeping private the opinions as to religion in which John Mill was edy. 
cated. It is probable that in the case of Bentham, the two Mills, and of 
Austin caution in the expression of unorthodox belief was really unne. 
cessary ; but the excessive reticence which marked the way in which thes 
men treated theological topics is, even if it was unnecessary, all the more 
curious as a survival of a mental habit quite suited to the tone prevailin 
in the earlier part of the Georgian era. 

The most important, however, of the effects produced on the men of 
the eighteenth century by their knowledge of the evils flowing from tly 
spirit of fanaticism was the importance which it led thinkers of every 
school to attach to the power of reason. The expressions * rational 
piety” or the ‘‘ reasonableness of religion” have now, like many other 
good things, gone a little out of date, but they admirably express th 
whole tone of the generation to which they were familiar terms, Thy 
confidence in reason, one might almost say in good sense, was not pecu- 
liar to any one school. Men who were the pillars of the Church—Tillot- 
son, Butler, or Paley—were quite as anxious as were any of their op; 





nents to show that their religious views were reasonable. This confiden 
in good sense was closely allied with, or, in fact, was only the other 

of, the dislike to ‘‘ enthusiasm ” which was in reality one of the marks 
the age. Mr. Abbey’s chapter on this subject is well worth careful con- 
sideration. He shows conclusively, what indeed scarcely needed proof 
that the opposition to enthusiasm was common to all the most celebrated 
thinkers of the age. This opposition was further obviously based on uit 
distrust of all those views of religious belief which substitute fervor o! 
conviction for strength of argument. Nor can it be doubted for a moment 



































i 
that the ground why religious fanaticism seemed utterly intolerable t f 
men wanting neither in zeal nor in goodness, was that they dreaded lest 
the kindling of enthusiasm should relight all the fires of theological ani- . 
mosity which had for ages devastated Europe, and had at last been got 
under, though they were not yet put out, by the efforts of human reasor 
backed up by the obvious secular interests of mankind. Ten years of 
Puritan rule would, we suspeet, make modern Englishmen feel that what e 
our fathers called enthusiasm was a thing to be carefully held in check. ; 
‘** Sir, this pretending to extraordinary revelations and gifts of the Holy : 
Spirit is a horrid thing—a very horrid thing.” These were the words of . 
Butler to Wesley. They are not exactly the language which would be 
used by a modern bishop to a modern Wesley, but they well present th tt 
very sentiment of Butler’s age. They would have been approved by Pr: 
Johnson and Richardson no less than by Hume and Gibbon. Till you . 
understand exactly what these expressions mean, and what was the caus I 
of the feeling to which they give expression, you will always find a difl- 
culty in entering into the spirit of the eighteenth century. 6 
HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY. * F : 


— Latin nor Greek lexicography has kept pace with the al Hg; 
4 vance of philological science, but our Latin dictionaries have been 3 pe 
behind our Greek. The labor of making or rewriting a complete lexicos BRP jg 
is so long and tedious that we cannot expect it to be undertaken many : 
times in a generation. So much the greater need that revisions, whe! i 
they are made, be thorough-going and intelligent, if lexicons are not © Hy jy, 


eX 

become, yet more than they have been, the repositories of worn-out })!\' (p 
lological rubbish. Andrews’s Lexicon—substantially an abridged trans!a- Ry di 
tion of Freund’s German work (1834-45)—has been since its appearance: “ 
1 BFR SRC RENE FRE. oo a Rp = h 
* * A New Latin Dictionary, founded on the Translation of Freund's Latin-Germ" Bie ? 
Lexicon edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised. enlarged, and in great part re“ 4 Wi 
ten by Chariton T. Lewis, Ph.D.. and Charles Short. LL.D., Professor of Lat’ . we 


Columbia College, N.Y... New York: Harper & Brothers, 179. 
al 
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1050 the main reliance of English-speaking students of Latm. It has 
iy been made the basis both of larger and smaller works. White 


rea 


Riddle’s, the chief of these (London, 1862, 2 vols.), contained much 


and 
lied material, but embodied the bulk of Andrews’s articles untouch 
|. *Tlarper’s Dictionary’ is the first attempt at anything like a real 
working-over of Andrews’s Lexicon. 


The features of the old dictionary which called most urgently for re- 
form were the orthography and the etymologies. In a less degree the 
d fnitions needed improveinent ; yet these were often deficient as regards 

cial and unusual phrases. The spelling of the new work leaves not 
y much to be desired, and it is a real comfort to see at last in a diction- 


are 


aid 
pm aelum, pacnitet, cena, erus, umerus, umidus, nuntius, contio, condicio, 
;,coho, and many others. This is not a minor point. It has at last 
dawned on the scholastic mind that there is a right way of writing (and 
pr nouncing) every Latin word ; and it becomes an important duty to 
free the language of Rome from the distortions brought about by a vicious 
medieval pronunciation, and to accustom learners from the outset to the 
Often bad forms should have been rejected more 


positively : thus ** contio (less correctly coneio).” Why not ‘incorrectly ” ? 


right forms of words, 


On what principle the editors have given abicio, conicio, proicio, ete., at 
the heads of articles, and on the other hand ‘ adjicio (better adicio),” 
we are at a loss to say. The quantity in Obicio, sibicio, inicio, and others 
js rightly given, but no provision is made for the exactly similar dbici‘o 
and ddicio: the one is marked ddicio, which is quite an exceptional 
scansion, and the other left without designation of quantity. Nor is 
there any suflicient ground for writing Maius, aio, meio, Velle‘us along- 
side of Trajanus, major, pejor, Pompejus ; an inconsistency which has led 
to “* Sejus or Seius,” ** Veit or Veji,” as if these were in any sense differ- 
ent forms. We are glad to see Ractia and Regium freed from their ad- 
yentitious 2, and wish that Rhea Silvia might have shared this benefit. 
Danuvius and Genava are welcome, but Suebi should have received dis- 
tinctly the preference over Suevi. Terentina tribus yet remains to be 
corrected, but it is pleasant to see Caius and Cnaeus at least thrust into 
the background. Derigo deserves a separate article. But these over- 
sights are neither very numerous nor harmful, and many can be easily 
corrected in the plates. 

The etymologies are the least satisfactory part of the new book, yet 
they are greatly in advance of what we used to read in the old dictionary. 
Some parallel examples, chosen quite at random, will show this : 


Old. New. 
haruspex : *‘ perhaps an Etruscan mutila- haruspex; ** Sanscr. hiré, entrails: Gr. 
tion of the Greek iepooxomos ; acc. to others yoAades, xopin: cf. hariolus. Curt. Gr. 
from haruga and spicio.” Etym. p. 202 sq.”’ 
hortus; *‘ weakened from yopros, an en- hortus ; **cf. heres, co-hors ; yopros, an 
closure for plants.” enclosure for plants.” 
sus; * sibilated from is.** eus; “Gr. tis, O. H. Germ. sa: Engl. 
5OW, swine.”’ 
vinum ; ** digammated from oivos.** vinum: **cf. Gr. oivos.” 
Sut how can amo have to do at once with ‘‘Sanser. kam=to love” and 


“cua==Sanser. sam—German sammt” ete.? Aramenta is wrongly de- 
rived from axis ‘‘ because they were inscribed on tablets of wood,” 
instead of the verb axare. Lympha still figures as kindred with vv qn. 
The root of Zucrum is said to be “laf”; that of verbum “er,” in spite of 
the citation of ‘‘Germ. wort, Engl. word.” Oportet is said to come from 
opus, hornus to be ‘contr. from hérinus=@pzy os from wpa.” Under 
hora we read, ‘‘ kindred with wpa, Zend yare year, ayara day : orig. for 
Fosara [!] from Féap, ver,” a strange mixture of two incompatible 
notions, both equally false. Solitaurilia is given as a form of suove- 
taurilia: it is, as Corssen showed long since, an entirely distinct word. 
Sodes ‘‘ contr. from si audes for si audies,” hamus *‘ kindred with az 
aare@,” necudi from ‘ne alicubi,” are other oversights. The same old 
preposition is given rather inconsistently as ‘‘ port-” in pono and pos- 
sideo, *‘por- or port-” in polliceor, ** pro-” in porrigo; under polluo and 
pollingo there is no mention of any preposition. For unde no derivation 
is given, though wbi is explained as quobi; under similis, though ava 
and dsotos are quoted, the exact counterpart, duados, is not. Other 
expressions savor strongly, to say the least, of bygone modes of thought : 
hirundo ‘“‘ weakened from yeArdwv”; “CNAIVOS for NAIFOS” 
(p. 78); divus ‘‘and (without the digamma) dius”; boo, ** with the 
digamma bovo”; defendier an ‘infin. pass. parag.,” defendentum a 
‘gen. plur. syne.” The etymologies seem to have been worked in from 
Curtius and others without a thorough elimination of older material, and 
without due discrimination between the certain and the uncertain ; the 
work betrays an insufficient knowledge of phonetics and of the kindred 
languages cited. Hence misspellings and inconsistent transliterations 
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of Sanskrit words: ‘‘dicami, point out,” ‘rigan, king,” ‘* hasas 
(under anser, but on p. 799 * hansa”), 
but under jugum ‘* yuga from yug.” 


“jug-, junagmi” (under jungo), 
** Tah-ja ’ (under dacrima) is given 
as the Gothic for ‘* tear,” a mistake which evidently arose from letting the 
eve wander to the wrong paragraph on a page of Curtius 

that the 
dictionary is yet capable of much improvement. 
tion of Latin words from one another, che old dictionary was fairly satis- 
factory, but the new one shows no improvement ; it is true that judieo is 
now rightly referred to judea, but vindex is still said to come from vin- 


These instances will serve to show etymological part of the 


Respecting the deriva 


dico, index from indie, sonus from sono, nex from neco, /ua from Juecee (in 
All these should be re 
The ¢ in alti-sonus, arei-tenens is still (p. 874) regarded as a 


these last two cases the old lexicon was right). 
versed, 
‘connecting sound.” 
Freund's articles on the several letters (** C, the third letter of the Latin 
That on A 
is indeed rewritten by the reviser of the first part of the book, and is 


It is to be desired, we may say in passing, that 
alphabet,” ete.) had been either cut out or quite remodelled 


brought into tolerable consonance with modern grammatical ideas ; but 
the others remain with very little change, and we may still read very sur- 


on 


prising things, as pulcer compared with modu yooos (p. 257), short wu 
‘an obscure sound resembling the German @ and the French uv” (p 
1,922). Here, of course, it is Freund who speaks ; but how easy it would 
have been to prune away these extravagant statements. Even the changes 
that have been made are not always very happy, as d representing ‘tan 


in medius, and ‘‘an original 7” in & 


’ 


original s’ icréma, Where Freund 
spoke only of an interchange. 

But we pass to the definitions and illustrations of meaning, and here 
we see the real value of the work done by the revisers. A careful com- 
parison of thirteen important articles, taken at random, shows in every 
ease but one an increase in length, in all cases the addition of new exam- 
ples and improvements in the wording, in nine cases new uses or mean 
ings of the word, in one (Jonus) an entire reconstruction of the article, 
which is enlarged from two and a half columns to eleven. 
of Horace will now find at least some explanation of carmina divides 


The student 
and 
quinta parte sui nectaris, The article manerprum shows marked improve- 
ment in the legal definitions 
tions, the number of unobtrusive but excellent changes appears to be 


Quite aside from the more striking altera 


very great. We have not noticed many or serious failures to utilize re- 
cent researches in this department: red/rtrus ought probably to have 
We have 
looked with some interest for the better presentation of the Roman 
We 


been revised in accordance with Lange's recent explanation. 
reli 
still 
son of Saturn,” Juno ‘* daughter of Saturn, sister and 
Vars, Minerva, 
Saturnus. and others are, as they were by Freund, more satisfactorily 
treated. Other oversights we have noted are: Cor 170) 
strangely referred to an “Inser. Fratr. Arval.” instead of the well- 
of Mummius: the Ve//a described as ‘an clevated 


gion as distinct from the Greek, but this seems to be as before 
read Juppiter ree 
wife of Jupiter,” Volcanus ** son of Jupiter and Juno.” 


nfo di lata (p. 
known monument 


part of the Palatine hill”; ‘‘anti” 
be antid); long @ in the ablative singular ‘‘in consequence of the sup- 


given as an old form of anfe (should 
pression of the original abl. ending -d” (p. 1). No serious omissions have 
occurred to us : the pronominal forms sores and fo 
Covella as surname of Juno, the (inscriptional) perfect merssi, miss’, and 
the participles essvs and ussvs, to which some Plautine scholars are ex- 
tremely partial, might have been fairly expected. The proof-reading 
seems well done, and misprints are not numerous ; we have noticed only 
And ought not Genna on p. 


‘os (suus and tras), 


lucttigus for Jucifugus (under /ucrpetis). 
806 to be Genua ? 

Imperfections are unavoidable in a work of this kind, and in enume- 
rating the above we have not designed to cast the signal merits of the 
book into the shade. The difficulty of handling so enormous a mass of 
material is so great that he must be little short of omniscient who should 
let nothing faulty pass unchallenged. There is no doubt that in the pre- 
sent work we have the most correct and useful Latin dictionary yet 
published. The book has 2,019 pages to 1,651 of Andrews’s Lexicon. 
Messrs. Lewis and Short have shared the labor very unequally ; only the 
first 216 pages (words beginning with A) are the work of the latter. 


Hector Berlioz. Selections from his letters, and esthetic, humerous, 
and satirical writings. Translated by W. F. Apthorp. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.)\—As compared with the rather uneventful life of most com- 
posers, the life of Berlioz may be said to present not a few features of in- 


terest. Manv of these can be traced to the Bohemian instincts which 
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Who, for instance, but an artist 
would ever think of marrying an actress involved in great debt, himself 
having no more in his purse than a few hundred francs, and those bor- 


rowed of a friend ? 


he had in common with most artists 


Berlioz did it, and it was not by any means the only 


anomalous and impetuous act he perpetrated. Mr. Apthorp has touched 


ym most of h se in the biographi al sketeh he has prefixed fo the present 
volume lt was a happy thought on his part to make this sketch consist 


mainly of selections from Berlioz’s own account of his life, connected by 


explanatory and critical remarks of his own. For even if, like Goethe, 
Berlioz has doubtless mixed up fiction with truth, he is yet, on the whole, 
follow the 


introductory sketch all heip to give it color ; for in a certain sense all 


most compe tent to teli his own story. The selections which 


the writings of Berlioz are autobiographical. Thus, in one of his letters 
from Germany, the gossip about himself which he puts in the mouth of 
the people gives us a vivid idea of Berlioz at a rehearsal : 

‘*What happened at the rehearsal this morning? . . . Is he satis- 
fied? . . . He is a Frenchmen, then? . . . But the French only 
write comic operas ! The chorus find him awfully wicked! . . 
He said that the women sang like dancers ! He knew, then, that 
the sopranit belong to the corps de ballet ? Is it true that he bowed 
to the trombones in the middle of a piece? . . The orchestra boy 
vows that at yesterday’s rehearsal he drank two decanters of water, a bot- 
ile of white wine, and three ylasses of brandy ? What does he keep sav- 
ing César! César ! (c'est ga, est ca) to the Conzertmeister for 2” ete. 

In explanation of the last line be it said that Berlioz was an incurable 
punster—a peculiarity which he even exercised in the title of one of his 
books, ‘ A travers Chants’ (Champs), and which did not tend to facilitate 
the trunslator’s work. Mr. Apthorp, however, has made an excellent 
translation. Perbaps it may be called the best translation into English 
of any foreign musical work we have. Musical people should make haste 
to buy up the whole edition. so as to induce Mr. Apthorp to publish 
another volume, for which there is more than enough material left. We 
have nothing to say against the present selection except that we should 
have preferred the analysis of Beethoven’s symphonies to some of the 
‘* Musical Grotesques,” good as most of these are. In the ‘‘ Evenings in 
the Orchestra” the reader will find some good illustrations of Berlioz’s 
sareasm. Of his wit and delicate irony a specimen or two may find 
which does not 
spoil anything in an opera” ; which reminds one of the celebrated defi- 
nition of salt as that which spoils the soup if it isn’t put in. 


place here. ‘‘ Well-written music” is defined as ‘ that 
The mana- 
ger of the Grand Opera at Drury Lane, in 1848, being at a loss one day 
what to do next, came to the conductor of the orchestra and said : ‘* Only 
one thing is to be done, that is to give ‘ Robert le Diable’ next Wednes- 
day. ‘** All right,” answered the 
eonductor, *‘and we will rest on the seventh.” 


So we must get it up in six days.” 
Very amusing also is 
the account on page 212 of the honest German railway official who took 
Berlioz for an impostor, because he could not believe that the little, 
frozen man who condescended to have his own trunk weighed could be 
Berlioz the composer. 

One of the greatest charms of Berlioz’s literary work consists in his 
steady avoidance of descriptive writing. Even in poetry and romance, 
which usually deal with the world of sight so familiar to us all since 
childhood, the effect of descriptive writing is, at its best, vague and 
unsatisfactory. How much more, then, must it be the case in musical 
criticism, dealing, as it does, with the world of tone, which most people 
visit only at rare intervals ? Berlioz only makes an exception in regard 
to instrumentation—his specialty. But instruments may, in a certain 
sense, be regarded as individuals and groups of individuals, and it is. 
therefore, interesting to read about them, especially from a comparative 
point of view. In the ten letters which give an account of Berlioz’s first 
journey to Germany, in 184!-1842, and which constitute the most attrac- 
tive portion of the volume now before us, many curious details are given 
in regard to the orchestras of the various German cities at that time. In 
the largest of them Berlioz found a difficulty in bringing together the 


requisite number of performers, people being moreover indignant that he | 


should ask for more men than sufficed for the works of Mozart and 
Beethoven, and should even insist on having instruments hardly known 
in the orchestras of the day. Wagner in Dresden, Mendelssohn in Leip- 
zig, and Meyerbeer in Berlin aided him in his efforts to the best of their 
ability. What gave him especial trouble was the scarcity of harps. A 
harpist had often to be sent for from another city at considerable expense 
and loss of time. It is curious that the harp, though one of the oldest 
instruments—according to musical legend the oldest—should have been 
one of the last to be added to the orchestra habitualiy. 


It remained for 
Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, and Rubinstein to show what ean be done with 
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this instrument, as well as with brass, in producing rich orchestra 
tints. 

The account of Berlioz’s experiences with various German orchos} p< 
gives a good idea of the progress these organizations have made 


Sir 
f 


then, thanks especially to the demands made on them by Wagner and}; 
school. It shows, too, that forty years ago certain bad habits y, 


indulged in by instrumentalists which nowadays would be se, 


V 


punished. <A fiute-player, if a melody seemed too simple for him, woy dq 
adorn it with trills and mordants, after the fashion of 


Italian pri 
donne. 


im 
Berlioz seems to have suffered much from this nuisance. 
which he repeatedly alludes. One oboe-player, who had a mania fo 
this sort of thing, on being reprimanded for it, abstained at the nex 
rehearsal. But when the concert took place he ** began his little seypyy 
tricks again, giving me a bantering look which all but upset me with jy, 
dignation and fury ” (p. 147). The ease of the prima donna, in London 
who insisted on singing Madame Sontag’s version of the trio of masker 
in ** Don Juan ” instead of Mozart’s, ‘* because hers is better,” comes unde 
the same head. These things, fortunately, belong to the good old times 


‘ 


** Aloha!” A Hawaiian Salutation. By George Leonard Chaney 
(Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1880. 16mo, pp. x.-299.)—Mr. Chaney, a 
well-known Boston clergyman, spent the first four months of 1876 in a 
tour to the Hawaiian Islands, visiting Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii, and see- 
ing as much of the group as any recent traveller has seen except t! 
energetic English tourist, Miss Isabella Bird. He had the usual experi. 
ence of visitors to these islands, a vivid enjoyment of the two thing: 
which, for the heroine in ‘ Lothair,’ made life werth living, namely, 
‘‘climate and the affections.” 
unsurpassed, 


The Hawaiian climate and scenery an 
The joyousness of the aboriginal people, and the hospitality 
of both aborigines and foreign settlers, are things scarcely conceivable |) 
the American who has not seen the islands. It is the nfost experienced 
travellers who find the amiability of the natives and the charm of t! 

foreign society to be exceptional. Rightly or wrongly, Mr. Chaney re- 
peats old testimony when he says: ‘‘ Honoluiu is socially the Paris of 
the Pacific, the most cosmopolitan city, perhaps, in the Western hen 

sphere. I question if anywhere in the whole world general 
society is more attractive than in Honolulu. Nowhere else do so many 
nationalities blend in harmonious social intercourse. 
this society without analyzing it. He might have pointed out that a 
main secret of its charm is to be found in its isolation. In Honolulu the 
Anglo-Saxon, the Frenchman, the Chinaman, the German are divided 
by thousands of miles from their natural battle-fields in polities, art, and 
religion. The island capital is neutral ground ; for a social centre it has 
its little court ; add that as to site and climate it is an earthly paradise, 
and it would be a hard case if its people could not agree, as they mostly 


” 


Mr. Chaney enjoyed 


do, to base their society upon their common sympathies, and to jet the 
secular quarrels alone. It is a charming society, and yet there is in it a 
fault which Mr. Chaney has not recorded, and perhaps did not perceive 
an ailment which is chronic, and which is aggravated by this very remote- 
ness, otherwise socially lenitive, from the older worlds : it is the preva- 
lence of personal gossip. The subtilty and energy which in other 
capitals, large or small, are given to public affairs are in Honolulu de- 
voted to an active, penetrating, and tireless interest in one’s neighbor's 
affairs. It.is a simple case of the conversion of forces. 

But Mr. Chaney spent great part of his time in the saddle and els 
where than in Honolulu. The island of Oahu, with its beautiful wind- 
ward ravines; Maui, with its yet wilder scenery, the ‘* mystery and 
majesty” of the great gorge of Iao, its broad fields of sugar-cane and its 
rare filices (Mr. Chaney and his family, who accompanied him, fell into 
the latest island fashion during their stay, and became ardent fern-col- 
lectors) ; and, chiefly, the great mountains and solemn desert uplands of 
Hawaii, with its greatest of living voleanoes—these were what fully 
satisfied our traveller’s heart after the somewhat unsubstantial nature- 
worship that he learned in the vicinity of Concord. He describes with 


| enthusiasm the beauty of Hilo Bay, his point of view being the fronting 


islet, fringed with cocoanut-trees, which forms a part of its barrier from 
the waves of the Pacific. Mr. Chaney had previously seen many of the 
famous landscape views of Europe, but he says : 

‘If there is anywhere else in the world a view in which grandeur and 
sweetness so ig to elevate and console the spectator as the view 
from this island, I have not found it: Byron’s Bay in front, its face «ll 
smiles—not laughing, far removed from that immeasurable laughter of 
the ocean which Homer celebrates, and in which there seems something 


almost sardonic—then the keen edge of the beach flashing over the 


blossoming waves like a sickle that for ever cuts a field for ever blooming ; 











| 
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the fields of sugar-cane, the uplands covered with rich Hilo 
rass : then the belt of forest trees ; and above all, yet in and through 
al], for we feel its presence even when its form is shut out by clouds, 
<rinds Mauna-Kea, the perfect mountain. It has the greatness of angels, 
above us, yet with us.” 


Mr. Chaney has the gift of poetic expression, as will be clear from the 
It de- 


enthusi- 


hove quotation, though his book is not free from faults of taste. 


at 
serves to be widely read in this country of unrest ; it is a vivid, 


astic, and, from the tourist’s point of view, not over-flattered picture of a 
ntemporaneous lotos-land and one of the most charming countries in 


( 


the world. 





Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the Reputed President of the Under- 
ground Railroad. Second edition, with appendix. (Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 1880. 12mo, pp. 732.)—This work merits and will find a 
place beside May’s ‘ Recollections of the Anti-Slavery Conflict,’ Johnson’s 
‘Sketches of the Anti-Slavery Movement,’ the lives of Arthur Tappan and 
Gerrit Smith ; but especially it connects itself with the earlier ‘ Life of 
Benjamin Lundy,’ ‘Journal of Charles Osborn,’ and ‘ Life of Isaac T. 
Hopper ’ with reference to the part taken in the anti-slavery struggle by 
the co-sectaries of John Woolman during the present century. The 
caution, however, with which autobiographies should usually be received 
by the general reader cannot be dispensed with here. The late Levi 
Coffin began, as he says, to edit his diaries in his 78th year (August, 
1876) ; to the larger part of his stories no dates are affixed ; as an Ortho- 
dox Friend he instinctively and habitually neglects mention of non-sec- 
tarian anti-slavery organizations ; and he is careful to do himself no in- 
justice. The phrase on the title-page—‘ Reputed President of the Un- 
derground Railroad ”—is out of place there, though properly introduced 
in the body of the work, because it seems to be accepted by the author as 
his just distinction, while at the same time no notice is taken of the Un 
derground Railroad operations east of the Alleghanies, or any compari- 
son attempted between them and those in the valley of the Ohio with 
which Mr. Coffia was strictly associated. Notoriously the most exciting 
and important escapes, rescues, and trials occurred in the seaboard 
States. For the necessary correction of the perspective, one must turn 
to Still’s ‘History of the Underground Railroad.’ The author's ten- 
dency to represent himself as foremost in good works is shown again 
on p. 651, where he implies that the idea of enlisting English sympathy 
and aid on behalf of the freedmen was original with him, though on a 
subsequent page (661) he admits that he had been anticipated, and of 
course the old anti-slavery connection formed with the Abolitionists had 
never been interrupted. 

Levi Coffin, of the Nantucket family bearing that name, was born at 
the close of the last century in North Carolina, and the interest of his 
narrative begins with his boyish experiences of slavery in his own neigh- 
borhood and assistance rendered to fugitives, his membership in a manu- 
mission society formed (after Osborn’s Tennessee example) at New Gar- 
den, Guilford County, about the year 1822, and his final removal, in 1826, 
to Newport, Wayne County, Indiana, whither numerous relatives had 
preceded him, and about which were gathered many families of free 
colored people, mostly from North Carolina, the descendants of slaves 
liberated by Friends years before and sent to the free North at the ex- 
pense of the N. C. Yearly Meeting—an historical fact which Mr. Voorhees 
should not overlook in tracing to its origin the present exchange of popu- 
lation between the two States. These circumstances made Newport a 
natural ‘‘ way-station ” on the Underground Railroad, and here, as after 
1847 at Cincinnati, Mr. Coffin lent a generous helping hand to the fleeing 
victims of slavery, whose total number on this one line he computes at 
8,300. A few of the more remarkable cases he describes more or less 
at length, and it is enough to say of them that they include the Eliza 
Harris of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and Margaret Garner ; they lack, there- 
fore, neither romantic nor tragic incidents, and have a strange fasci- 
nation as well for those who have outlived their occurrence as for those 
born since Sumter was fired on. Nevertheless, they form but a small 
portion of those recorded during the anti-slavery conflict, and more value 
attaches to the revelations of Southern white connivance with runaways, 
partly for the small gain obtainable from the slaves, and partly from a 
real detestation of the peculiar institution. The career of John Fairfield, 
who ought to have been one of John Brown's men, is the most striking in 
this field that we have ever met with. On the other hand the aceount of 
two Northern men, Richard Dillingham and Calvin Fairbanks, who ven- 
tured South for the purpose of running slaves off, has a peculiar pathos. 

The effect of the Fugitive Slave Law in unsettling families of escaped 
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slaves prospering and even long-established on free soil, causing a fresh 
hegira to Canada, and exposing the free blacks to unlimited kidnapping 


in legal form, is also to be discerned in these * Reminiscences.” How re- 
mote those times are will appear from the following extract, relating to 


a Cincinnati journalist convicted of harboring fugitives in that city 


‘* A number of people visited Connelly every day during his imprison 
ment. Ladies carried him strawberries, pastry, and other dainties ; the 
teachers of the publie schools formed a procession and visited him, and 
the ministers of the different churches called to see him. The Methodist 
Conference was in session in this city when he was imprisoned, and the 
members of it visited him in a body. The next week the Unitarian Con- 
ference met here, and the members composing it formed a procession, 
headed by Horace Mann, and went to the prison to see Connelly 
Connelly’s term of imprisonment expired at noon, but as the ‘Turners 
and other societies wished to form a torchlight procession and escort 
him from jail, the jailer allowed him to remain till night.” 


Memoir of Henry Armitt Brown Together with Four 
Edited by J. M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale Co!) 


1880,.)—This memoir of a young 


Historical 
Phila- 


man 


Orations. 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
who had, before his early death, made no small reputation for himself, is 
written with an affectionate interest which of itself witnesses the persona 
charm and attractiveness of its subject. Even the pu 
was prepared and whose attention can be asked for it mainly on impersonal 
grounds, of course, is rarely inappreciative of the sources of a memoir’s 
heightened tone, we take it; and we need only mention the fact th: 
one is written with the slight over-intensity of a relative natural! 
trustful of his power to get the just claims of his subject recognized by 
discounting, 


strangers, to enable the reader to perceive that the 


speak, which he is called upon to dois very unimportant. Mr. Brown un 
doubtedly did possess ‘* elements of greatness worthy of the best days of 
the republic,” and it is probably true that **a power went forth from his 
Whether if he had lived 
there would ever have been anything more than this high praise to be said 
The spirit of Hoppin's 


short life which will not soon cease to be felt.” 
of him it is impossible to determine. Professor 
work is such as irresistibly to recall the words of a ve ry famous biogra 
phy : ‘‘ His character was not supremely original ; neither was his fat 
in the world -wonderful. What he did was inconsicd 
and as to what it lay in him to have done, this was but 
And if he 


rable enough; 
a problem, 


. 
does not himself sug- 


how beyond possibility of settlement.” 


gest qualifications in what we may call his elaborate eulogiums, it is to be 
said that they readily suggest themselves. Mr. Brown was, at all events, 
a fine character, of excellent promise and far more than merely creditable 


performance. He was a thorough American, and, in his biographer’s 
best modern political 


words, ** he represented, as far as in him lay, the 


spirit.” Asa boy he was precocious enough, but in a perfectly whole- 


some way, and to no extraordinary degree. He went to Yale and in every 
respect distinguished himself, especially in the literary and oratorical 
) which Yale College, at that time, at least, gave so much d i 


arts, deserved 
alled, as a 


attention. He was as much of a scholar, properly so- 
*wooden-spoon man ” could have been, perhaps ; but it was in a certain 
happy adaptedness to occasions demanding grace, eloquence, humor, and 
the ecuse which comes of breeding plus a whole som and confident tem- 
perament that he was at his best. After graduation he was in no hast 
to begin his “ life’s work "—probably was in no way forced to do so 


by circumstances. He went abroad, and a mild form of cacocthes 


seribendi, perhaps, is entertaining _ let- 
ters he wrote thence to a Philadelphia journal. When he 
he studied law, and distinetion at the bar. 


To our mind the best, or, 


aione 


responsible for the 
returned 
soon gained a real 
very best things 
which Professor Hoppin reproduces from him, is a post prandial speech 
The municipal 


at any rate, one of the 


made in response to a toast to ‘* The Juniors of the Bar.” 
reform movement in Philadelphia engaged his earnest and active sympathy, 
and he made many speeches against ‘the machine,” whose rule was, at 
that time certainly, very irksome to every Philadelphian but the pro- 
fessed politicians. His oratory was the more effective because (which ts 
something political orators with us seem unable to learn) it was of the 
sort technically called ** extenuated ” He was especially happy in re- 
partee, we are told, though the only instance mentioned by Professor 
Hoppin, by the way, would be strenuously claimed as personal property 
by the late Henry Clapp, we fancy : ** He said of a political and notably 
self-opinionated opponent, who on one occasion was accused by a speaker 
‘An infidel—not so ; he is a self 
made man, and he worships his creator.’” It was long before 1872, if 


that Clapp applied this remark to the late Mr. 


of his own party of being an * infidel’: 


we remember aright, 





‘The 


{entennial 


i the dir 


are still familiar to most p 
likely due to the local pride which he cherished, an 
of his native city in the thoughts of himself and others 
that he devoted himself to the early history of th 
1 the four historical orations which Mr. Hoppin 
Subsequently, he was a warm supporter 
idency. He died August 21, 1878, at the age of thirty-thre« 
ifter having won and deserved a success which was not only popu- 
lar, though it was certainly that also, but was aided by the applause 
and recognition of thinking men wherever he was known. The details 
of his life, as we have intimated, are told with a loving fidelity by Mr 
Hoppin, and the most casual reader’s feeling about them must be that 
they were eminently worth telling. 

Conversion of the West: The Slavs By the Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
D.D.. Head-master of King’s College Sehool, author of the * Missions of 
the Middle Ages,’ ete. With map. (London: 
Christian Knowledge ; New York: Pott, Young & Co. 

a ] 


little beok of very neat appearance, the last of a series of volumes on the 


Society for Promoting 
1879.)—This is a 
conversion of Europe. It is rather pleasantly written, and its contents 
will probably be found by most readers more interesting than those of the 
preceding volumes, owing to the general lack of information on early 
Slavie history. The Englishman’s and American’s ignorance of the pre- 
sent condition of Slavic Europe is being gradually dissipated by the lurid 
light which the wars and convulsions of Russia and similar commotions 
elsewhere from time to time flash upon them, and Bulgarian, Serb, and 
even Bosniak and Herzegovinian have become universally familiar names; 
but the origins even of such Slavie countries as Russia, Poland, and Bohe- 
mia are known to few, and the popularizing of all knowledge in this field 
must meet with acknowledgment. The book before us narrates the con- 
version of Bulgaria, Moravia, Bohemia, Servia (in an undefined wider 
sense), Russia, Poland, Pomerania, and the Wends, and —going beyond 
its natural sphere—also of the non-Slavic Hungarians, Livonians (unne- 
cessarily called ‘* Lieflanders”), Prussians, Lithuanians, and Laplanders 
The accounts, though plain, are frequently intermixed with quotations 
from florid and unctuous writers on early Christianity, and there is too 
much positiveness in the-way they are presented, no critical appreciation 
of the original sources being attempted. Some, though not eredited to 
old chroniclers, breathe all the naiveté and credulity of a mediswval clois- 
ter. The story, for instance, of the conversion of Viadimir of Russia is 
related with minute details of the utmost incredibility, without the least 
attempt at sifting them. And it is generally only the very conversion of 
each people which interests the author ; the m ral conditions of the peo- 
ple before and after that momentous change are, in almost every instance, 
left unexamined. In this way we obtain much more ‘ Christian know- 
ledge” than historical. The author’s modern historical authorities, how- 
ever, are both ample and good, and, as far as he is inclined to use them, 
he uses them with sufficient accuracy. The principal inaccuracies which 
we have noticed are geographical, and all copied from Krasinski’s (Eng- 
lish) ‘Sketch of the Religious History of the Slavic Nations’: ‘* Wol- 
khow ” (for Velkhov), p. 15; ‘ Illyria and Carinthia” 
of the former), p. 16; and ‘the Hungarian Drina” 
Drina), p. 66. To the diligent study of the same authority is to be as- 


(the latter isa part 
for the Servian 


cribed also the frequent use of the words S/avonian and Slavonic, as 
equivalents not of the German specific Slawonier (inhabitant of Slavonia) 
and Slawonisch, but of the generic S/awe and Slawisch (Slav and Slavic 
—a use which is surely improper in a book bearing in its title the word 


Slavs. 


The Dartmouth College Causes and the Supreme Court of the United 
By John M. Shirley. (St. Louis: G. 1.Jones & Co. 1879.)— 
Mr. Shirley says that his aim in writing this book has been ‘to put the 


States. 


reader in the place of the great actors in these controversies.” He 
lacks, however, the gift of clear statement, and though his compilation 
is a monument of industry, the result is little more than a collection of 
facts, valuable, no doubt, to students of the history of the Dartmouth 
College case and of American constitutional law, but not as an original 
contribution to the literature of the subject. As far as we understand 
the drift of the book, it is a labored attempt to show that the decision of 
the Supreme Court was not right, or, at any rate, that it was not based on 


correct grounds. Unfortunately for the argument, the conclusions of the 
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urt are not likely te be disturbed or shaken at this distance of time by 
iost elaborate examination of the facts on which they rest. The 
t principle that a charter is a contract, and is therefore under the 
rotection of the constitutional prohibition of laws impairing the obliga. 
on of contracts, is so firmly imbedded in American jurisprudence that 
othing short of a social convulsion is likely to change it. Even a storm 
of popular hostility to corporations like that which made itself felt in the 
Granger laws of some of the Western States, leaves very little lasting 
effect behind it. Whatever objection there may be to the permanent in- 
olability of corporate charters is generally now obviated by a reserva- 
tion of the right to alter and amend, and the Granger agitation showed 
that this right may itself be abused as much as corporate powers may be, 
The fact is that, legal considerations apart, the principle expressed in 
the Constitution is simply one of general justice, like that prohibiting 
the taking of private property for public use without compensation, 
That contracts are sacred and confiscation is odious, would be admitted 
as axioms in any system of civilized law. The peculiarity given to these 
principles under our system is that they are not simply moral principles, 
but restrictions of positive law imposed upon a particular public body—the 
legislature. In some respects this is an advantageous peculiarity for us, 
In others it is disadvantageous. On the one hand, it leaves nothing to 
conjecture and caprice ; on the other, it ties up the hands of judges by 
strict rules which often do injustice in particular cases. The history of 
the prohibition against ‘‘ taking” private property for public use without 
compensation shows that the judges in this country have felt constrained 
generally to restrict its application to cases where property has been 
actually /aken, thus leaving cases where it is subjected to injury, but 
nothing is actually /aken, unprovided for, while in England compensa- 
tion is always given, though there is no written constitutional require- 
ment on the subject. 





Calderon. By E. J. Hasell. Foreign Classics for English Readers, 
edited by Mrs. Oliphant. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1879.) 
—Mr. Hasell has given in the interesting volume before us a better 
account of the great Spanish dramatic poet than is elsewhere accessible 
to the general reader. The admirable monograph by Archbishop Trench, 
republished in this country more than twenty years ago, is, we believe, 
out of print, and moreover contained extended analyses of but one play 
and an aufo. Mr. Hasell, on the contrary, after a somewhat slight intro- 
duction and brief sketch of Calderon’s little-known life, gives analyses 
more or less extended of nearly all the best plays. These analyses are 
enlivened by quotations from the metrical translations of Shelley, Trench, 
and MacCarthy, the remarkable versions of the last-named translator 
being already known to the readers of the Nation. Mr. Hasell also em- 
His estimate of 
Calderon’s genius is, it seems to us, very fair, and he has acquitted him- 


ploys at times neat and close renderings of his own. 


self well of a difficult task, for such it is to give a reader ignorant of the 
language an adequate idea of a Spanish dramatist. The interest of a 
Spanish play is chiefly one of plot and not of character, but besides this 
there is another interest very hard to represent, that of the purely poetic 
side. No English translation can ever reproduce pleasantly even the 
staple metre of the Spanish drama, much less convey a correct idea of 
the vivid imagery and oriental luxuriance of a Calderon. 

A defect in the work before us, and one common to the whole series, is 
the total lack of all bibliographical details. Although the series is intend- 
ed for the general reader, some reference to the standard works on the 
subject, or, at least, the full name and date of the books cited, are very 
desirable, and in some instances might convert a general reader into a 
student. 


«" Publishers will confer a favor by always marking the price of their books on the 
wrapper. 
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